SCHOOL BOARD NUMBER, 


THIRTY-TWO PAGES. 


'SCHOOL-JOURNAL 


‘NEW -YORK:AND-CHICAGO: 


VOLUME LY., No. 1. 
$2.50 A YEAR; 10 CENTS A COPY. 


JULY 3, 1897. 


61 Bast Ninth St, New Yerk. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEWEST BOOKS: 


Natural Elementary Geography 
By JACQUES W. REDWAY, F.R.G.S. 
60 Cents. 


Differs essentially from all other primary geographies. Based on new, funda- 
mental and thoroughly sound ideas of teaching ; treated by authors of wide 
repute and experience, peculiarly fitted for the work ; developing the ‘subject 
by natural and thoroughly scientific methods aided by novel mechanical 
and artistic features unknown to other elementary geographies ; interesting and 
graphic in style ; accurate in statement and precise in definition ; well balanced ; 
easily taught and easily understood, the Natural Elementary Geography not 
only meets the unqualified approval of pro- 
gressive educators but marks a new era in — 


the teaching and study of Geography. 


Only just “lished, The Natural 
Elementary (seography has already 
been adopted for u:e in the public 


1897 


New School: Methods 


ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS: 
Pepe’) Romero int, Books f., ' VL., XXII ond XXIV. 


Auto iography of Benjamin Franklin > 
Carlyle’s Essay on Robert Burns 


THE MASTERY OF BOOKS 


By Harry Lyman Koopman - 


ECLECTIC SCHO™ oL READINGS: 
Guerber's Story of the Greeks - 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe - 
Baldwin's Fifty Famous Stories Retold. - 
Kelly's Short Stories a Our Shy Neighbors 
Guerber's Story of the Romans 
Guerber's Story of the Chosen People 
Arabian Nights. Edited by M. Ciaste 


Clarke's Story of Troy 
eaceeees PLANTS. AND, THEIR 


OUR LITTLE BOOK FOR 


LITTLE FOLKS, By W. F.Crosby  .30 


BIBLE READINGS FOR 


SCHOOLS. By Nathan C, Schaeffer .35 
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schools of many important places in- 


cluding Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, 
Saratoga Springs, Long Island City, 
Brookfield, Helcottville, Northville, 
Gouverneur, Waterford, and Corinth, 
N. Y.; Auburn, Orland, Portland, 
Corinna, Richmoad, Farmington, Ap- 
pleton, Sanford, and Halliwell, Me.; 
Marlboro, N. H.; Millbury. West 
Springfield, West Brookfield, and 
Salem State Normal School, Mass.; 
Jersey City, Hoboken, Irvington, 
Atlanta City,Freehold, Long Branch, 
Asbury Park, Madison Towaship, 
and Whitehouse, N. J.; Lancas- 
ter, Pa.; etc. etc. Also in the fol- 
lowing private schools in New York 
City, Brooklyn, and New Jersey: Ber- 
keley School, Columbia 


Grammar ' 


ry SS es be oe ed 


In Public School Music 


With Special many of Drawin 
Physical Culture and Pianoforte 





. Penmanship, 
nstruction, 


Eastern Section, Hingham, Mass., August 3-19, '97. 


The work ot the Natural Course in Music will be exemp i- 
fied by the authors of the s vam. Messrs. Rircay and Tarrza, 
The phenomenal success o —_ school in previous seasons has 
led the management to increase its scope and to lengthen the 
term, promising a most valuable, important, and entertaining 
session. 

TUITION—including all Departments except Pianoforte 

Instruction - - - FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 


For full particulars and Forms of application for Member- 
ship, address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Washington Square, New York City. 


Da ie ELAR TEE 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


READER, By Stephen O. Goho 


SEMI-VERTICAL FREE- 
HAND WRITING. By Cc. Cc. Curtiss, 
Nos. 1 to 6, per dozen - 96 


NATURAL ELEMENT- 
ARY GEOGRAPHY. By Jacques me 
Redway, F.R.G.S., - 


GEOGRAPHICAL READ. 


ER: ASIA. By Frank G, Carpenter .6o 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 


OF THE UNITED STATES - 2.50 


ELEMENTARY METEO- 


ROLOGY. By F. Waldo - - £50 


STUDY OF ENGLISH 


WORDS. ByJ.M.Anderson - 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 


NATIONS. By George Park Fisher 1.50 


PHYSICS FORGRAMMAR 





School, Dwight School, Veltin School, Drisier School, Wilson and 
Kellogg School, Browning School, Harvard School, Barnard School, 
Hamilton Institute, Lincoln Academy, Irving School, Miss Delancey’s 
School and Harlem Collegiate Institute ia New York City, Lock- 
wood Academy, Brooklyn, and Kent Place School, Summit, N, J. 


Hon. WILLIAM T. HARRIS, United States Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
D. C., says of the Natural Elementary Geography : 

“ School geography should treat of the earth as THE HOME OF MAN. The differences 
of man as a natural and a spiritual being, namely, his races, his habits of life, degrees of 
civilization, languages, religions, occupations,—ia short, his ability to conquer nature 
and make it available—all these things belong to the human side of geography and 
should have, perhaps, even more stress laid upon them than upon the explanations of 
natural forms by geology. But we must not choose one of them to the neglect of the 
other, We must have both. I congratulate you that in this elementary book you have 


combined these topics in a proper manner and ona plan well adapted for use in schoo} 
grades in which the book is to be used.” 


20000002008 0044888 


SCHOOL, By Charles L. Harrington .s50 


STATE HISTORY SERIES: 
Frank R, Stockton's Sto ies of New Jersey 
oel Chandler Harris’s Steries of Georgia 
. R. Musick's Stories of Missouri - 


60 

60 

- 60 

HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY 
“yo 


By G. Castegnier - - 


LEGENDS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


By H. a. Guerber - 


ECLECTIC SYSTEM of INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 
a. B ry Gordon Sullivan ; 
Nos. 4 and 5 per douen ¥¢ 


zen 
High 2st Cipnbsok of Drawing 
Normal Classbook of Drawing - 


NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC | 
By Frederic H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper. 
Primer aod First Reader, each - - 
Second, Third and Fourth Readers, each - - 
Fifth Reader 


Natural Music Charts, Series A, , c D, E, F, and G. eaco series 








We are constantly publishing new books to meet new demands in every department of school study. No matter what the subject or grade 


wwe can furnish the best text-books. 


Our facilities for filling orders by mail are of the best. 


Any of the above books or any other publica- 


tions on our list will be promptly matled to any address on receipt of prices, without extra charge for delivery. Price lists, specimen pages 


circulars, and introduction terms cheerfully furnished on request. 
and supply of school books. 


We invite correspondence on all matters pertaining to the selection 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Portland, Ore. 
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SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD 
AND NERVE TONIC. 














Is a special food to nourish and strengthen the brain and body. It 
contains the phosphoid element of the ox-brain and wheat germ, 
The formula is on each label. During past 30 years it has re 
stored strength and vigor to thousands of over-worked, brain- 
wearied men and women, It is a preventive, as well as a curative, 
of mental or nervous exhaustion. It gives active brain and nerves 
exactly what they need. Vitalized Phosphites is a highly con- 
centrated white powder, pleasant to taste, free from narcotics. 
Endorsed by leading physicians and brain-workers. 


Prepared 
only by BGty On, 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by matl ($1.00). Descriptive pamphlet fr ee, 


56 W. 25th Street, 
New York City. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


This is the best known remedy and preventive for cold in the head 
and sore throat. Easy to apply and quick to cure. By mail, 50 cents. 


KELLOGQ’S BUREAU 


eh 


EACHERS desiring better positions will do well to 
write fully to Kellogg’s Bureau enclosing photo- 
graph and testimonials at once, as there are positions 
continually coming in for which we have no candidates, 
make yourself known quickly and early. Manual 
of positions filled with application form sent for 
stamp. Act quickly for September positions. 





— September Positions. 





Places filled and methods of work are described in 
our manual. Thirty States have taken teachers from 
this Bureau, nearly all on our direct recommendation 
at salaries from $4000 per year down. We want to 
know you thoroughly and will recommend you 
This Bureau established eight years ago 


started the recommendation plan. Call or address 


heartily. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No. 6{ East Ninth Street, - NEW YORK. 
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E manufacture and sell 
Machinery. There are a great many others who 


Tools, Supplies and 


Ke 


do the same. We print a catalogue of Tools, 
Supplies and Machinery. There are also others print- 
ing catalogues. But they are not hike ours, 

Our Metal Workers’ catalogue is entitled “A Book of 
Tools.” Mr. Wm. S. Aldrich, director of the University 
of W. Va., says, “ We use your ‘ Book of Tools’ as a 
Standard reference book for our students in the study 
of the machinery and workshop appliances of modern 
machine shops.” Mr. John G, V. Mack, of the University 
of Wisconsin, says, “A study of it will give more practical 
benefit to students than any other book I have ever seen.” 

“Wood Workers’ Tools” is the title of our new 
catalogue of Tools, Supplies, and Machinery for Wood 
Workers. It contains about 400 pages, over 1200 illus- 
trations, and it is an encyclopedia of Tools and Machin- 
ery. It contains everything from Brad Awls to Saw 
Mills (this is literally true), All goods are priced and 
fully described. 

Either catalogue sent post-paid to any address upon 
receipt of 25 cents. Address Box J, 


THE CHAS. A. STRELINGER Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


KKLKKAUKKKCKK KE KE 


P, S.—One doesn't have to be a first-class mechanic te enjoy theve 
books, The descriptions ave practical, mot technical, and the ilius- 
trations speak for themselves. 
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Write for Catalog 


If you are contemplating buying 
a furnace. We have furnaces 
especially adapted for churches, 
schools, and residences and will 
gladly mail you catalog explain- 
ing each branch of work for the 
asking. State what you want 
to heat and we will send you 
catalog that deals particularly 
with that class of work. 


“4A WRITTEN GUARANTEE GOES WITH 
EVERY FURNACE.” 


THE | PECK-WITLIAMSON CO., 


CINCINNATI, 0. 
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New Books 
New Methods 


By an Independent Company. 
EPOGH BOOKS For All Grades. 


WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 


STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 


By GEORGE E. ATWOOD. 


A Book by a Practical Teacher, who is widely recognized as an 
expert in results and methods of teaching Algebra. Every 
art has been subjected for several years to a thorough test 
in the class-room, and the methods have been thereby success- 
fully demonstrated. Expert mathematicians pronounce it the 
best algebra in print for Grammar and High School work. 
Lyman A. Bast, Prin., Brooklyn Schools.—** I consider it th e most complete 
of any Algebra I have used or examined.” 
Half Morocco. 375 pp. Mailing price, $1.20. 


NEW CENTURY COPY-BOOKS. 


Intermedial System Penmanship. 75° Slant. Extremes meet 
in this system. Common-Sense Method Represents average 
of business writing. 

Lyman D, Smiru, Supervisor Penmanship, Hartford, Conn,—‘* Your Copy- 
Books, which we have been using in all our classes, give great satisfaction. 
Every teacher is loudin praise of the style of the writing and the character of 
the matter for practice. I have never seen pupils so carried away with new 
copy-books in all my teaching.” 

London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Co., N. Y, City, F. E. Saw, Agency 
Supt.—"* We beg to say that we find the majority of our staff write at an 
angle between 70 and 80 degrees.” 


PER .DOZ. 
Illustrated Writing Primer ~ ~ - $0.72 
Short Course Nos. 1-2-3-4 - - - = .72 
Regular Course, Nos, 1-~2-3-4-5-6-7-8 .96 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 


Main Office: 96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Chicago: Fisher Building. Boston; 36 Bromfield Street 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s 


AUTHORS AND FRIENDS. 
By Mrs. James T. Fieips. Sixth Thousand. $1.50. 
A charming book containing rem'niscences, anecdotes, and letters of Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Holmes, Mre. Thaxter, Mrs. Stowe, Whittier, Tennyson, and 


Lady Tennyson. 
CHAPTER FROM A LIFE. 
By Exizasetu Stuart Pueves, author of “A Singular Life,” etc, With 
24 portraits and other illustrations. Aighth Thousand, $1.50. 


MEMORIES OF HAWTHORNE. 
A delightful book, by his daughter, Rose Hawrnornea Latruror, With 
a large portrait of Hawthorne. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


JOAN OF ARC. 


A noble historical biography of one of the most wonderful characters in 
history, by Francis C, Lowett. With Maps, Crown, 8vo, $2.00. 


BRADFORD TORREY. 
A Rambler’s Lease; Birds in the Bush; The Foot-Path Way: A Florida 
Sketch-Book: Spring Notes from Tennessee. Five very delightful out- 
door books, Each, $1.25. 


THE DAY OF HIS YOUTH 
By Atice Brown, author of “ Meadow Grass,” “* By Oak and Thorn,” etc, $r. 
“A book quite out of the ordinary, written with a distinct charm of style.” 
—The Outlook, New York 
THE WISDOM OF FOOLS. 
By Mrs. Decanpn, author of * John Ward, Preacher," etc. $1.25. Second Edition 
“It is a work of unusual power, in some lights absolutely marvelous for the 
depth of intimate perception and intuitional divination.”—Brooklyn Eagle, 


A TRANSATLANTIC CHATELAINE. 
By Heaven Cuoare Prince, author of ** The Story of Christine Rochefort.’ 
$t.25. Second Edition, : 

“ The Heroine’s peculiar history on each side of the ocean is most interesting 
and the author has drawn in her a distinct and delightful character.”—The 
Congregationalist, Boston. 

THE SPIRIT OF AN ILLINOIS TOWN, AND THE LITTLE 
RENAULT. By Mrs. Catuerwoop, author of “The Lady of Fort St. 

John,” * Old Kaskaskia.” .tc, $1.25. 

“Mrs, Catherwood has done no finer work than in the ‘The Spirit of an 
Illinois Town,’ which has a combination of masculine vigor and feminine 
delicacy rare to find.”—The Literary World, Boston. 


MisS ARCHER ARCHER. 
“A cool, quiet, delicious love story,” by Ciara Lowise Burnnam, author 
of * The Wise Woman,” “* Next Door,” etc. Sixth Thowsand, $1.25. 


THE BURGLAR WHO MOVED PARADISE, 
By Hersert D. Warp, author of “ The White Crowa and Other Stories.” 
Second Edition, $1.25; paper so cents. A most readable story, full of 
humor but by no means without thought. 


Sold by Booksellers, Sent postpaid. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


1r East 17th Street, New York. 


Boston 














given the preference. 


THIRD: They are “American Graphite” 


the only pencils peculiarly American. 


represent American materials, American capital, and American labor. 


If you would like to see samples, mention this paper and send 16 cents. 
receive double your money’s worth. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





NOW IS THE TIME 


Now is the time when teachers and school officials are considering the purchase of school 
supplies. Can any school afford to use any but the best? Does not the grade and standing 
of the school depend on the best teachers, the best books, and the best in everything? 
There is no doubt of it, and for this reason Dixon’s American Graphite pencils should be 


7 . . . . , ° 


FIRST: They are unequaled for smooth, tough, and evenly-graded leads. 


SECOND: They are made in 10 degrees of hardness—suited for all kinds of work. 


pencils—a product of our own country. They 
They are 


FOURTH: Over 700 styles of pencils are made by the Dixon Company, so that a schoo; 
can be furnished with any kind desired, the finest or the medium-priced pencil, or 
if need be, the very cheapest pencils, which are the most costly in the end. 


You will 
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S. J. Addis London 
7 Carving Tools... 


SPECIAL SCHOOL DISCOUNT 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & GO., 


DIRECT IMPORTERS. 


209 Bowery, New York. 





Tse W. A. OLMSTED SCIENTIFIC CO., 


215-221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Is PREPARED TO THOROUGHLY EQUIP 
WITH RELIABLE APPARATUS 


Chemical, Physical and 
Biological Laboratories, 


WRITE FOR 


CIRCULAR No. 1: “Some, new things in ex- 
perimental electricity.’ 


CIRCULAR No. 2; me's -ray apparatus: how 
to choose and use it.’ 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE N. E£. A. 


FRANKLIN haepent ints GO., Boston, Chicago. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFAC. 
TURERS OF PHYSICAL, 
CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY APPARATUS. 





Midget-Dynamo 84.00. 




















Catalogues sent on application, 
15 Harcourt Street, Boston, Mass. 


Correspondence solicited, 


Save as oS. 


inside and out. 


SMALL OUTLAY—BIG RETURNS 


in extra life and neatness of books. 


700 FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS 


Constantly using 


THE HOLDEN SYSTEM rox PRESERVING BOOKS 


Consisting of Holden’s Adjustable Book Covers, 
and Holden’s Self-Binders and Transparent Paper. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N. Y. CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


P. O, BOX 643-B4. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


149-151 East Huron Street. 


Inventors and Manufacturers of 
Modern Sclence Apparatus. 











Samples and in- 
formation free. 





CHICAGO. 





Pioneers in our business in the 
Western country 26 years. 


ZIEGLER ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL 
APPARATUS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
X-RAY coils and static machines. The 
**Monell” tube specially for static ma- 
chines is exceptionally fine, Other first- 
class tubes for use with coils. 


—SPECIAL WORK EXECUTED.— 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, 


Established 1882. Incorporated 1894. 


ESTABLISHED 185I., 


LINER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third pt 
NEW YORK. 


Everything — necess. 
for the Chemical oak 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 


gs. 
Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 


School Room Decorations 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for 
General School Supplies. 


J, L. HAMMETT CO., 25? “*Sosfon: 




















SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. co. | 











Benches, Tools & Supplies 
my discount for ie an — 





Chandler & 


Barber, ig-17 Eliot 9t, 
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“TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN i884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. - = CHICAGO, « - 


Secks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
Eastern Brancu: 494 ASHLAND Avs., Burra.o, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. +* 


es ag itd O. FISK & CO., —— s. | x00-page Agency Manual sent free to any address 


Boston, Mass. 355 Wabash A qh. 107 Keith @ B'ld’g, KE: 5 
vB Ran dee, Now Tore Sty en BEng s 5 Fit Sorento Can. 738 perry eee: +: a 
gton, D.C. 9, Minneapolis, Minn. to Stimoon Bik: Bik’, Los Angeles, Cal 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members, Must have more members. Sev- 
eral plans; two plans give free registration; one po GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for 
book containing plans and a $500.00 love story of college days. No charge to employers for recom- 
mending teacheis. 


Southern Teachers’ Bureau. ame Dr. O. M. Sutton, A.M., | Sutton Teachers’ Bureau, 
S. W. cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville, Ky. President and Manager. i 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, tn. 
Northern vacancies Chicago office, Southern vacancies Louisville office. One fee registers i n both offices 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Does business in every state. 18th Year. Favorably known to Superintendents and School Boards every- 
where, Our excellent facilities enabled nearly all our applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire 
advancement, send for circulars. Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, (Dept. 7), Allentown, Pa, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions Send /or circulars, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of HE. *° “Sscsros. 


BOSTON. 
Our record 2450 places filled. Our manual free. F, B. SPAULDING, Prop. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Telephone, Boston 775-2. 
H EADQUARTERS FOR OFFICE AND SCHOOL 
NEW STORE! NEW GOODS! LOW PRICES! Correspondence solicited. 


SUPPLIES. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), N.Y. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


JAMES B. WILSON, 
AND SCHOOL SCHERMEREORN & 00. 


KINDERGARTE SUPPLIES. } <y Pagrus Srezer, 


New York. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Old Reliable House of “Andrews” | PSYCHOLOGY oc vecciers"taa seudenes 


by C. L 
mene y LOYD MORGAN, 


Everything for Schools|"" Ceachers catse sia, ‘rove 
verything for Senools of : 00 s This is a new Ramage meats ns i 
Andrews’ “‘Rugby”’ About 260 pages. Our special price, postpaid, 61.10, 


School Desks, EDWARD ARNOLD, Publisher, 
—— 70 FIFTH AV ., NEW YORK. 
Teachers’ Chairs, 


SholSeat ISooks_ 



































3 East 14th Street New York. 
133 William Street, New York. 















Hyloplate Dustless Crayons, 
Backboards, Dustless Erasers, On the supjects o1 arithmetic, Spelling 


lish, Letter-Writing, Dechihouptan. | pnowt. 
Maps, Charts and G Globes. Gualicy up, hand, Typewriting, Commercial Law, and 
best Pocket nw for Public or Private 
Send for illustrated catalogue, 300 Wabash Ave. | schools, are published by 


The A. H. Andrews Co., M’f'rs, Chicago.| . The Practical Text-Book Co., 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, sch , and families, superior 

Professors, Principals Assistant Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. ‘Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
33 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 20th St., New Yorx Crry,. 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 

Oldest and best known in U, S, 

Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH Srrezt, N, Y. 

WANTED To correspond with teachers 
available for itions in the 
South and West at $300 to 
$4000. Have filled vacancies in 15 States, 
Address, with stam bertson, M'g’r 


Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, 
Tenn, 


OV™”, 

















Wattcd lor gyooe ° 
tions inall parts of Gs Ss. 
Facilitiesin Middle and 
Western States mA 
ed, Charges half usual rates. We recommend. 

Parks. Mer. Equitable Teachers’ Bureau, Denver,Colo. 


New York University 
School of Pedagogy. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, 'LL.D., 


Chancellor. 











A department of the University co-ordin- 
ate with its other professional schools. 

Offers the fullest opportunities for the 
study of Pedagogy. 

Scholarship advantages. 

Year begins September 29. 
For catalogue address the Dean, 

EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D., 
University Building, 

WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 


.. Lhe Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D,, - Presipent. 





Classical, Literary, and Baginewing Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Architecture. Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 
special circulars ay yr the different Courses, 
address The Secretary Lehigh University. 





Correspondence-Studp. 


The University of Chicago 


offers instruction by eomuepentence in many de- 
gengeen, including P. edagogy. Literature, 
athematics, Languages, His , ete, 
Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly 
by correspondence, but credit will be given for 
courses completed by examination at The Univer- 
sity, and thus the time of required residence may be 
shortened. Werk may be commenced at amy time. 
Special circulars sent on application to E UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO, (Division F), The Cor- 
respondence-Study Dept., Cuicaco. 


‘CHICAGO, COLLEGE OF LAW 


wt ig of - a T UNIVERSITY. 








jllustrated catalogue free. Cleveland, O. aay day evening Eeriterriton aadrey Elmer Ear 
yo ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS 








ce 


For Vertical Writing. 
No. 556 Fine Points. 


No. 570 Medium Points, 


No. 571 Coarse Points. 


2 You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 
Pee ' THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., Sc 
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Hntotototoiotototototini toto toni tot toink 


“A perfect type of the highest order of excellence in manufacture.”’ 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 


esFAst COCOA 


Absolutely Pure—Delicious—Nutritious. 
Costs Less than One Cent a Cup. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Established cee Yoos. 
— WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


WIRIRAIIALIIILALILIAL ALIA 


uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
SSC wee 


\ VERTICULAR. MULTISCRIPT. 


The Successful NTR RTICAL WRITING. 


Pens in 
These have been especially designed for Vertical Writing 
after a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT @& SONS, 91 JCHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Value of Science in School Training. 
By Robert H. Cornish. 


Science is classified knowledge. When the facts of 
language, of mathematics, of history, or of literature 
are put into orderly arrangement, are grouped accord- 
ing to their relationship, and are explained by laws, 
then we have the science of language, of mathematics, 
or of literature. Science, thus considered, includes all 
school studies, and students of the branches just men- 
tioned are students of science. This is not the use of 
the word in our subject. According to another and 
more restricted use of the word, science includes a 
classified knowledge of things objective; that is of 
things that have their existence outside the human 
mind. Bunker Hill and patriotism, broad fields and 
contentment, the ocean and sublimity may be synony- 
mous terms, but as objects of study the surface of the 
earth and the ocean are fundamentally different from 
hope and contentment. 

Science, then, is classified knowledge of the facts and 
phenomena of the physical universe with an explana- 
tion of the reasons of these phenomena, so far as the 
reasons are understood. But the physical universe is 
a very large affair, and it is constantly growing larger 
through our increased knowledge of it. The men who 
attempt to include the whole range of the physical uni- 
verse in their studies are very few. Humboldt was 
perhaps the last of a line of scientific workers who kept 
in touch with all branches of science, and made contri- 
butions to all. Scientific workers divide and sub-divide 
their work, and thus we have developed those great 
branches of scientific study of which physics, biology, 
and astronomy are examples. These branches of sci- 
ence or sciences are grouped into two great divisions; 
{1) the physical sciences or those which deal with mat- 
ter and energy. Physics, chemistry, and geology are 
physical sciences. (2) Those which deal with matter, 
energy, and an added something called life. This group 
constitutes the biological sciences and includes botany 
and zoology as principal members. : 

The time has gone by when it was necessary to enter 
into any defense of the place of science in a general ed- 
ucation. There was a time when the sciences were not 
recognized as necessary in a college course, much less 
in a secondary school. Latin, Greek, and mathemat- 
ics, with mental and moral science, which were not sci- 
ence at all, were about the only things studied at Yale 
<ollege one hundred years ago. The colleges all over 








the country have now admitted science studies into the 
general curriculum. In many colleges the science 
courses are elementary in character and differ not at. 
all from those given in many high schools. Into second- 
ary schools which prepare for college the admission of 
science studies has been slower than into colleges them- 
selves. Time forbids entering into a full discussion of 
the reasons for this. I agree with those who say that 
any subject that knocks for admission at the door of 
our already crowded curriculum should justify its claim. 
I agree with Prof. Remsen, who says that slipshod lab- 
oratory work in science is a very poor substitute for a 
good course in Greek or mathematics. If science 
courses in college or the academy are “ snap” courses, 
if they do not, as a rule, give either the mental training 
or spiritual quickening that come from other courses 
they would better be thrown out. In order to under- 
stand better the value of science in school training 
allow me to describe the scientific method of work. 

I think it is of more value to the student to under- 
stand the scientific method, to develop the scientific 
habit of mind than it is to acquire a few, or even many, 
facts about a particular science. The scientific method 
has the following steps: (1) The collection of facts. 
This involves observation, classification, comparison, 
measurement. If the objects dealt with cannot be meas- 
ured, if they cannot be counted, or weighed in a bal- 
ance, then they do not belong in the realm of the sci- 
ences that I am considering. These observations it 
may take years to collect. This part of the work is of 
great importance. Every notable scientific achieve- 
ment rests upon a long-continued series of patient ob- 
servations. (2) The enunciation of a general law, 
which groups and explains the facts. This is called in- 
duction or generalization. The larger the group of 
facts examined, the wider the generalization must be to 
include them all. (3) The third step is verification 
by experiment. This tests the law discovered by ap- 
plying it to a new case or by bringing forward facts not 
known when the law was enunciated which prove or 
disprove it. If our facts cover a very wide range of 
phenomena, especially if they belong to different sci- 
ences, or possibly to all sciences, then the generaliza- 
tion which groups and explains them is called an 
hypothesis. This is an effort of the scientific im- 
agination to explain the reasons which lie back of 
the laws themselves, or to discover a more general 
law. When new discoveries have confirmed the 
hypothesis it becomes a theory, and a _ theory 
which stands the test of years, and to which exceptions 
are not found takes its place among the accepted body 
of scientific truth. Let me illustrate these steps. That 
carbonic-acid gas consists of 27 per cent. carbon and 73 
per cent. oxygen is one of a thousand or more facts 
which are known to chemists. That any given chemi- 
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cal compound always contains the same elements in 
the same proportion by weight is a law whose establish- 
ment at the beginning of the present century was at- 
tended by a long and spirited controversy. That chem- 
ical compounds consist of atoms united to form mole- 
cules, and that the atoms unite in the ratio of small 
numbers is a theory which has stood the test of one 
hundred years of verification, and which seems likely to 
become a part of the body of scientific truth. 

The intellectual faculties called into exercise in these 
processes are the powers of observation, of comparison, 
.of inductive reasoning or generalization, and the con- 
structive imagination. The moral qualities which are 
developed in scientific work are patience in prolonged 
investigation, perseverance in overcoming obstacles, 
and openness of mind to the reception of new truth. It 
is not claimed that these mental and moral qualities are 
the exclusive possession of scientific men. Such a 
statement would be absurd. I do claim that any inves- 
tigation not conducted in the scientific method is of 
very doubtful value. The dominant motive of the sci- 
entific worker is the discovery and utilization of truth. 
To push out the boundary of human knowledge, to cap- 
ture some of the territory of the unknown and make it 
known is his great aim. 

Other motives may lead him on, such as desire for 
fame, for power, or for wealth, but I think it is univer- 
sally admitted that the joy of discovery of some truth 
new to the investigator is the greatest connected with 
his work. The rewards of the scientific worker are: 
(1) The interest and pleasure of his work; (2) the rec- 
ognition which he is bound to receive if his work is well 
done. It is the scientific workers whose discoveries 
afford the means of improvement of all the material 
conditions of life. Our modern civilization, with all it 


includes of material comfort, is a monument to the sci- 
entific thought of the age. It is not the rule, however, 


that the inventor becomes rich, neither does the man of 
science. Agassiz had no time to make money. Nor 
should people be impatient with the apparently useless 
discoveries made by men of science. No doubt many 
investigations will never bear any so-called practical 
fruit. Yet many apparently useless facts brought to 
light in the laboratory have, upon further investigation, 
yielded practical results. 

Why, then, do we advocate science in the schools, 
and especially in secondary schools? 

1. Because the habits of mind which have been de- 
scribed and which are generally characteristic of scien- 
tific men are worthy of cultivation, and some of these, 
notably the power of observation, are cultivated by no 
study so well as by nature study. 

2. The study of nature does or should beget a lova 
of nature,-and the love and study of nature becomes a 
source of perennial happiness to him whose eyes have 
been trained to see her beauties. 


“To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And healing sympathy that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware.” 


Any one who has acquired a love of good books and 
an intelligent interest in some branch of natural history 
has two never-failing sources of happiness. 
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3. The study of science and the influence of thescien- 
tific method lead to care in making statements and 
check one of the serious faults of all young writers, viz., 
the tendency to make sweeping and exaggerated state- 
ments. Prof. A. H. Tolman, of the department of Eng- 
lish literature in the University of Chicago, in an article 
on “ Natural Science in a Literary Education,” says: 


“Great forms of thought, mighty molds which of necessity 
give shape to our thinking,and then to our very imaginings; 
these come to us from the study of things, not from thestudy of 
language. Literature itself must largely find its raw material, 
its great metaphors and similes, its vivid pictures and mighty 
symbols within the domain of natural science, and this in- 
creasingly as the years go by. 

‘The chemist’s law of definite and multiple proportions; the 
laws of motion;the phenomena and lawsoflight, heat, and elec- 
tricity; the strata, the glaciers, and the process of earth sculp- 
ture of the geologist; the winds, tide, and ocean currents; 
the theories of animal evolution; the struggle for existence; 
the survival of the fittest; the mighty phenomena, the impres- 
sive uniformities, the nebular hypothesis of astronomy—these 
ard great forms of thought as well as facts and theories of 
science. A man who is unacquainted with modern science can- 
not well understand the language of educated men, and he 
cannot interpret sympathetically and adequately the literature 
of his own day.” 


4. The study of science develops and strengthens 
the imagination and the feelings. The person who 
studies the slow processes of geology and undertakes 
to find out the age of the earth, or who tries to grasp 
the distance to the sun as a measuring stick with which 
to measure the distance to the stars must exercise imag- 
ination in the highest degree. 

A noted critic said the two men whose imaginations 
were the most brilliant of any of their day were Mi- 
chael Faraday and Charles Darwin. 

5. Science studies appeal to a certain class of minds 
which are but little attracted to other branches of study. 
These studies are the intellectual salvation of some who 
otherwise might perish by the way. 


a 
The Schoolmaster in Old New York. 


When Wouter van Twiller arrived in 1633 with the 
first military garrison for New Amsterdam, he brought 
also envoys of religion and learning,—Dominie Ever- 
ardus Bogardus and the first pedagogue, Adam Roe- 
landsen. Master Roelandsen had a school-r*om as- 
signed to him, and he taught the youthful New Amster- 
damites for six years, when he resigned his position, 
and was banished from the town and went up the river 
to Rensselaerwyck. I fear he was not a very reputable 
fellow; “ people did not speak well of him ”; and he in 
turn was sued for slander; and some really sad scandals 
some folk have also made very merry over the fact that 
were told about him, both in and out of court. And 
some folk have also made very merry over the fact 
that he took in washing, which was really one of the 
best things we know about him, for it was not at all a 
disreputable nor unmanly calling in those times. It 
doubtless proved a very satisfactory source of aug- 
mentation, of thé wavering school-salary, in those 
days of vast quarterly or semi-annual washings and 
great dleeckeryen, or laundries,—which his probably 
was, since his bills were paid by the year. 

A carpenter, Jan Cornelissen, tired of his tools and 
trade, left Rensselaerwyck upon hearing of the vacant 





NoTe,—This chronicle of the schoolmaster is taken ‘from Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earle’s new book, ‘‘ Colonial Days in Old New York, ” by kind per- 
mission of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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teacher’s chair in New Amsterdam, went down the 
river to Manhattan, and in turn taught the sohool for 
ten years. Jan was scarcely more reputable than 
Adam. He lay drunk for a month at a time, and was 
incorrigibly lazy,—so aggravated Albanians wrote of 
him. But any one was good enough to teach school. 
Neither Jan nor Adam was was, however, a convicted 
and banished felon, as were many Virginian school- 
masters. 

This drunken schoolmaster was only the first of 
many. Until this century, the bane of pedagogy in 
New York wasrum. A chorus of colonial school- 
masters could sing, in the words of Goldsmith,— 


“Let schoolmasters puzzle their brains 
With grammar, and nonsense, and learning; 
Good liquor I stoutly maintain 
Gives genius a better discerning.” 


Occasionally a certain schoolmaster would be 
specified in a school-circular as a sober man; proving 
by the mentioning the infrequency of the qualification. 

As the colony grew, other teachers were needed. 
Governor Stuyvesant sent to the Classis of Amsterdam 
for “a pious, well-qualified, and diligent schoolmaster.” 
William Vestens crossed the ocean in answer to this 
appeal, and taught for five years in one room in New 
York; while Jan de la Montagne, with an annual 
salary of two hundred florins, taught at the Harberg— 
later the Stadt-Huys—and occupied the position of 
the first public school teacher. 

The relations between church, school, and state were 
equally close throughout all New Netherland. Thus, 
in 1661, Governor Stuyvesant recommended Charles 
De Bevoise as schoolmaster for Brooklyn; and when 
Domine Henricus Selyns left the Brooklyn church, 
Schoolmaster De Bevoise was ordered to read prayers 
and sermons, “to read a postille” every Sabbath un- 
til another minister was obtained. He was also a 
“knankebesoecker,” or comforter of the sick. Even 
after the establishment of English rule in the colony, 
the connection of Dutch church and school was 
equally close. When Johannis Van Eckellen was en- 
gaged by the Consistory of the Dutch church in Flat- 
bush, in October, 1682, as a schoolmaster for the town, 
it was under this extremely interesting and minute 
contract, which, translated, reads thus : — 


Articles of Agreement made with Johannis Van Eckellen, 
schoolmaster and clerk of the church of Flatbush : 

1st. The school shall begin at eight o’clock in the morning, 
and go out at eleven o'clock. It shall begin again at one 
o’clock and end at four o’clock. The bell shall be rung be- 
fore the school begins. 

2nd. When the school opens, one of the children shall 
read the morning prayer, as it stands in the catechism, and 
close with the prayer before dinner. In the afternoon it shall 
begin with prayer after dinner, and close with the evening 
prayer. The evening school shall begin with the Lord’s 
Prayer, and close by singing a Psalm. 

grd. He shall instruct the children in the common prayers 
and the questions and answers of the catechism, on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays, to enable them to say their catechism 
on Sunday afternoons in the church before the afternoon ser- 
vice, otherwise on the Monday following, at which the school- 
master shall be present. He shall demean himself patient 
and friendly toward the children in their instruction, and be 
active and attentive to their improvement. 

4th. He.shall be bound to keep his school nine months 
in succession, from September to June, one year with another, 
or the like period of time for a year, according to the agree- 
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ment with his predecessor; he shall, however, keep the 
school nine months, and always be present himself. 


CHURCH SERVICE, 


Art. 1st. He shall be chorister of the church, ring the bell 
three times before service, and read a chapter of the Bible 
in the church, between the second and third ring of the bell; 
after the third ringing he shall read the ten commandments 
and the twelve articles of Faith, and then set the Psalm. In 
the afternoon, after the third ringing of the bell, he shall 
read a short chapter, or one of the Psalms of David, as the 
congregation are assembling. Afterwards he shall again set 
the Psalm. 

Art. 2nd. When the minister shall preach at Brooklyn or 
New Utrecht, he shall be bound to read twice before the 
congregation a sermon from the book used for the purpose. 
The afternoon sermon will be on the catechism of Dr. Vander 
Hagen, and thus he shall follow the turns of the minister. 
He shall hear the children recite the questions and answers 
of the catechism, on that Sunday, and he shall instruct 
them. When the minister preaches at Flatlands he shall 
perform the like service. 

Art. 3rd. He shall provide a basin of water for the baptisms, 
for which he shall receive twelve stuyvers, in wampum, for 
every baptism, from the parents or sponsors. He shall furnish 
bread and wine for the communion, at the charge of the 
church. He shall furnish the minister, in writing, the names 
and ages of the children to be baptized, together with the 
names of the parents and sponsors; he shall also serve as 
a messenger for the consistories. 

Art. 4th. He shall give the funeral invitations, and toll the 
bells, for which service he shall receive, for persons of fifteen 
years of age and upwards, twelve guilders; and for persons 
under fifteen, eight guilders. If he shall invite out of the 
town, he shall receive three additional guilders for every 
town; and if he shall cross the river to New York, he shall 
have four guilders more. 


SCHOOL MONEY. 


He shall receive for a speller or reader in the day school 
three guilders for a quarter, and for a writer four guilders. 

In the evening schools he shall receive for a speller or 
reader four guilders for a quarter, and for a writer five 
guilders. 


SALARY. 


The remainder of his salary shall be four hundred guilders 
in wheat, of wampum value, deliverable at Brooklyn Ferry; 
and for his service from October to May, two hundred and 
thirty-four guilders in wheat, at the same place, with the 
dwelling, pasturage, and meadow appertaining to the school 
to begin the first day of October. 

I agree to the above articles, and promise to observe the 
same to the best of my ability, 

Johannis Van Eckellen. 


Truly we have through this contract—to any one 
with any powers of historic imagination—a 
complete picture of the duties of the schoolmaster 
of that day. 

When the English came in power in 1664, some 
changes were made in matters of education in New 
York, but few changes in any of the conditions in 
Albany. Governor Nicholls, on his first visit up the 
river, made one significant appointment,—that of an 
English schoolmaster. This was the Englishman’s 
license to teach :-— 


“ Whereas the teaching of the English Tongue is neces- 
sary in this Government; I have, therefore, thought fitt to 
give License to John Shutte to bee the English School- 
master at Albany: and upon condition that the said John 
Shutte shall not demand any more wages from each Scholar 
than is given by the Dutch to their Dutch Schoolmasters. 
I have further granted to the said John Shutte that hee 
shall be the only English schoolmaster at Albany.” 


The last clause of this license seems superfluous; 
for it is very doubtful whether there was for many 
years any other English teacher who eagerly sought 
what was so far from being either an onerous or lucra- 
tive position. Many generations of Albany children 
grew to manhood ere the Dutch schoolmasters found 
their positions supererogatory. 
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School Sanitation. 


A series of maxims on school sanitation, formulated by a 
mumber of German physicians, architects, sanitary engineers, 
and teachers include the following: 

1. Light.—The school building should be so situated that 
the windows of class rooms shall face northeast or west. The 
windows should be wide and should reach as near the ceiling 
as possible, and they should not be arched, as this reduces 
the area of the upper part of the window. The light should 
come from the left side. Those lessons requiring most severe 
use of the eyes, as drawing and writing, should be given 
during the lightest hours of the day. The walls and ceilings 
of a school-room should be finished in a light color. Direct 
sunlight must be avoided by the use of curtains, blinds or 
shades, but artifical light should be used only where it is 
impossible to give all the lessons in the day time. The electric 
light is the best artificial light for school-rooms. 

2. Air—Each room should be flusched with pure air just 
before school begins and also during each recess. ‘All win- 
dows and doors of the class room should be opened at the 
close of each recitation, in winter as well as summer. A 
pavilion should be provided in the school yard, covered with 
a roof, but open at the sides for the use of pupils in stormy 
weather. Each recess should be about fifteen minutes’ dur- 
ation, and for lunch twenty minutes should be allowed. Arrti- 
fical ventilation should be combined with the heating, this 
being particularly desirable where there is no special system 
of ventilation. Allowance should be made for about 175 
cubic feet of air space for each pupil. The number of pupils 
in a class should not exceed fifty. In case no provision is 
made in connection with the heating apparatus for adding 
moisture to the air, vessels containing water should be placed 
in the school-rooms. 

3. Removal of Dust and Impurities—Overcoats and rub- 
bersshould be left outside the school-room. Dueregard should 
be paid to the fact that the smoother the floor, the more easily 
it is cleaned. All corridor and class room floors should be 
swept daily and scrubbed with a moist cloth, the desks, tables, 
and seats always being cleaned after the floor is finished. It 
is desirable to have the walls cleansed once a week, therefore 
they should be perfectly smooth and non-absorbent. 

4. Water-Closet Conveniencés.—One seat should be pro- 
vided for each thirty children. It is desirable to have separate 
seats for various classes, on account of the vatying height re- 
quired. The maintenance of cleanliness and disinfection 
should be constantly controlled. 
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5. Heating.—The temperament of the school-room should 
in winter be from 64° to 66° Fahr. Every room should have 
a reliable thermometer, if possible, so arranged that it can be 
read from both school-room and corridor. 

6. School Lunch.—This should be eaten in a special room 
set apart for the purpose. 

7. Drinking water is best obtained from the public supply, 
but if this is not available a driven well is preferable to a 
dug or shallow well. 

8. Position of the Body.—To enable the pupil to set erect 
it is necessary that the desks be higienically constructed. 
They should be made simply, so that they may be easily 
cleaned. In every class the desks should be of different 
sizes, and pupils should so far as possible be placed according 
to their height. 

9. Nearsightedness.—Children who cannot see the wall 
maps or read the writing on the blackboard should be given 
seats in the front row of desks. Blackboards should be a 
dark, dull black, but should not have a glossy finish. Reading 
or writing during twilight should be avoided. J ; 

10. School Baths.—All schools should: be provided with 
baths,—preferably in the form of rain baths. All children 
should take these baths as often as once a week unless ex- 
empted by special request of parents or by advice of a physi- 
cian. 

11. Each school should be provided with a surgical emer- 
gency case containing the necessary articles for rendering the 
first aid to the injured. Printed directions as to what should 
be done in case of emergency should be hung up in every 
school-house. 

12. Division of Time for Pupils.—The following table may 
be taken as a basis for arranging the divisions of time of each 
day for school children of all ages : 
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School Equipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teach- 
ing and arrangement in school libraries , and descriptions of new material 
for schools and colleges. It isto be understood that all notes of school 
supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid adver- 
tisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers will 
find many valuable notes fromthe educational supply market, which will 
helpthem to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 

Correspondence is nvited. Address lettersto Za:tor of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 61 East oth Street, New york City. 








Electricity in the School Laboratory, 
By W. J. Wilcox. 


The development of electricity during the past few years 
and the great increase in the number of uses to which it is 
put, have naturally had their effect on the curriculum of edu- 
cational institutions. The quickened enthusiasm of the in- 
structor has been met half way by the deep interest of the 
student, who, in these times of electric wonders, cannot 
learn fast enough. Recognizing this great awakening, authors 
of text-books on physics have promptly revised their first 
endeavors, or brought entirely new ones; in either case 
immensely broadening the scope of this particular subject. 
Dealers in apparatus have also been on the alert, and kept 
well abreast of the conditions required by the times. The re- 
sult of all this is, that, while a few years ago a frictional 
machine and a few other pieces for static electricity, together 
with a cell for galvanic, were deemed sufficient for illustrat- 
ing the subject, the laboratory of to-day, in order to do fustice 
to both subject and pupil, should be so equipped as at least to 
grovnd firmly the latter in all branches. Such an equipment, 
judiciously chosen, is by far the cheapest, results considered, 
of any part of the physical apparatus. To finish the pupil as 
au expert electrician, there are special laboratories where the 
array of fine instruments runs up into the thousands; but this 
article is limited to suggesting a list of such pieces of appara- 
tus as are necessary to give a proper insight into the subject, 
in that great college of the masses, the high school. 

Overshadowing, in a measure, as the branches of voltaic and 
dynamic electricity have become, static electricity cannot be 
safely slighted when a thorough understanding of the whole 
subject is desired. In the first enthusiasm over dynamic, 
a number of prominent authors relegated static electricity 
so far to the rear that it was practically lost sight of in their 
text-books. Fortunately, sober second thought has come to 
its aid, and the latest and best books give proper prominence 
to this subject. Therefore a good static machine with its 
accessories, one or more leyden jars, electrophorus, friction 
rods, and electroscope, should be found in every laboratory. 

So far as voltaic electricity is concerned, it is almost im- 
possible to keep pace with the new cells and batteries that 
are being put upon the market; nor, in fact, is it necessary, 
for the majority are simply so many different forms of cer- 
tain well-known cells. There should, however, be at least a 
sample jar of the standard cells such as Bunsen’s, Daniell’s, 
Grove’s, the Gravity, and Grenet. For satisfactory results 
in connection with measuring instruments, a battery of con- 
stant cells, with as high a voltage and low internal resistance 
as possible, should be at hand. The Edison Lalande, and 
Partz Acid Gravity cells are good types; and while they may 
cost somewhat more than an ordinary form, their steadiness 
and reliability make them a good investment. 

OF late, however, the storage battery is rapidly taking the 
piace of all other forms, where a commercial current is avail- 
able for recharging. With high voltage, low internal resist- 
ance and consequently large amperage, and put up in a neat, 
compact, portable form, the storage battery of to-day is de- 
servedly popular. 

Perhaps the most convenient form of cell for general lab- 
oratory work, however, and the one most widely used, is the 
plunge battery of four or more jars, which latter may either be 
used separately or in any combination, and are readily con- 
nected either in series or multiple. A simple but satisfactory 
mechanism lowers or raises the zincs in the bi-chromate solu- 
tion. The chief objection to this form as well as all other 
bichromate batteries, is the rapid falling off of the E. M. F., 
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in action. It is always ready for immediate use, however, 
and, at first, is very powerful. 

A good induction coil is the natural companion of a battery; 
and, in passing, it may be said that there is no easier way of 
wasting money than by purchasing an inferior coil. Buy 
of a reliable firm which guarantees its wares, and obtain as 
large a spark as the appropriation will warrant. The dis- 
covery of Prof. R6ntgen has created a great demand for coils 
jhaving a spark of four inches and upward, and they are a 
good investment, even disregarding the x-ray possibilities. 
Fine results, however, may be obtained in anything short of 
x-ray work by much smaller sparks. A primary and second- 
ary coil is also the basis of many important experiments in 
induced currents, and should certainly be included if the in- 
duction coil is not purchased. Apparatus for the electrolysis 
of liquids and salts should have a place in the laboratory, as 
the results obtained are both interesting and important. 

Telegraphy occupies such a prominent place in this branch 
of science, that a key and sounder, and if possible a relay, 
should be counted among the apparatus. In this connection, 
also, a good electro-magnet should be had. A telephone out- 
fit, or a demonstration telephone, is very useful in illustrating 
that important means of communication. 

Of course, for dynamic electricity, the chief requisites are a 
good dynamo and\a good motor. In some cases these may 
be had in one piece; but as a general thing they give better 
results when separate. There is almost a limitless variety 
of either, but the wise purchaser will invest in the one that will 
yield the greatest number of experiments, regard, of course, 
being had to cost. Other things being equal, the simpler 
and more open the dynamo, the quicker will it appeal to the 
intelligence of the pupil, as investigation is easier. Good 
hand power machines may now be obtained, that will illustrate 
both direct and alternating currents, light 16 candle power 
incandescent or miniature arc lamps, iuse wire, decompose 
water, drive motors and induction coils, and, in fact, perform 
in an experimental way all that its larger prototype does in 
its broader and more practical field. Motors may be had for 
from 7¢ cents upward, and one illustrates the principle as well 
as another. The main advantage in the larger and more ex- 
pensive motors is their fineness of construction and conse- 
quent stoothness of running, and the increased power ob- 
tained, which may be utilized in other ways. As a means of 
further inipressing the important principles, some high schools 
now present the pupil with all the necessary castings, wire, 
etc., and require in return a working motor. This is a step 
in the right direction and is worthy of wide adoption. Such 
outfits, neatly boxed, ready to put together, may be had of 
reputable dealers at a very reasonable price. Pupils may also 
be required to construct their own cells, a tumbler forming 
the jar, in which are placed sheets of copper and zinc, cut to 
proper size, obtained of dealers. 

The measurement of the results he is achieving is, however, 
to the enthusiast, the source of his greatest satisfaction, and 
this, of course, can be done only by means of test instruments 
Unless these are at his command, the student has stopped on 
the threshold. Very fortunately for the great majority of 
measurements, few pieces are absolutely necessary—a gal 
vanometer, a rheostat or resistance box, and a bridge. Care 
must be exercised, however, that these instruments shall be 
absolutely reliable and accurate, whether they are of the sim- 
pler sort or the more expensive kind; for it takes but little 
variation to render null the most important experiment; and 
a student who is continually finding his results at variance 
with what they ought to be,isapt to lose confidence in himself, 
his instruments, and the study. Too much stress, therefore, 
cannot be laid on requiring accuracy. If possible both a tan- 
gent and an astatic galvanometer should be had; while the 
plug resistance box seems to give the best results Of late 
years the Wheatstone slide-wire bridge appears to be the 
most convenient form for general laboratory use. A gener- 
ous supply of wire, and plenty of binding posts never come 
amiss in the laboratory, which should also contain bar, horse- 
shoe, and breaking magnets, soft iron bars to magnetize, mag- 
netic needles and compasses. 

The articles suggested in the foregoing, will be found to be 
sufficient for about all the work laid out in the best high 
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school text-books, and form a nucleus around which may 
be gathered, from time to time, more expensive and elaborate 
pieces. Buy of the most responsible concerns; their wares 
may cost a little more in the beginning, but the satisfaction 
of using instruments known to be reliable more than repays 
the excess in price. 


The Pneumatic Ink-Well 


One of the essentials of school equipment is a good ink- 
well. This need is met by the pneumatic ink-well. Among 
its good points are the following: It is economical, because 
it saves 90 per cent. of the ink from evaporating. It is clean; 
that is, it does not gather dust. It is noiseless, flush with the 
top of the desk, and needs filling-only once a term. 
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Poeumatic Ink-Well. 


A bulb-filler is used to fill the ink-well, as well as to empty 
it. The bottom need not be removed oftener than once a year, 
when the well requires a thorough cleaning. The filler i 
furnished with all orders at a nominal price. 

For further information, address Messrs. Potter & Putnam, 
63 Fifth avenue, New York. 
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Wilson’s Hygienic Wardrobe. 


The introduction of the ventilated wardrobe is an important 
feature in the hygenic equipment of schools, as well as a 
saving in expense. The arrangement of clothing shown in 
cut No. 1 will be found, with slight modification, in the major. 
ity of modern school buildings. While the plan requires more 
floor space than is necessary, it possesses no advantages which 
can offset this objection. 

Plan No. 2 was designed as an alternative to No. 1, with a 
view to reducing the cost of the building. The area of the 
entire floor space is 330 squaré feet less than No. 1, and yet 
all the rooms are 2’ 6” wider. Wilson’s hygenic wardrobes 
are placed within the room, and a strong current of air passes 
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Wilson’s Hygienic School Wardrobes, Style 1. 


through them continuously. The air is taken from the room 
and drawn into the flue, thus purifying the clothing, and dry- 
ing it if damp. Once having entered the wardrobe, the air 
cannot return to the room. The particular building which 
has been taken as an example has three stories, the arrange- 
ment of rooms being the same on each floor. It contains 
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wardrobe. For particulars, address manufacturer, James G._ child’s mind the erroneous impression that north is up and 
Wilson, 74 West 23rd street, New York. south is down. 


~ 
| ce 
a 
| Le 
- f : a _ é . = —s Sand Botrd invented by Lillian M, Elliot. Fig, r. 
Wilson's Hygienic Wardrobe, Style 3.—School wardrobe fitted with Wilson's Rolling Blackboard Side View—Board closed. (See Fig. 2 
' Shutters (surface coated with silicate.) on following page.) 
50,400 cubic feet less than the building originally planned, . . “— Sa ™ 
and will cost, after purchasing the hygienic wardrobes, $3,500 An Improv ed Geographical Device. 
less. In other words, every room in the building has been There was a time within the memory of man-when the term 
mogppenne in area ee 5 a bined bh bleck- “ geography” referred almost entirely to the political por- 
e hygienic wardrobe is furnished combined with blac : : ; r : . f a 
boards. The wardrobe is air-tight when the rolling doors are epuaes = that a Latterty the otacettoge world nas 
closed, except for the openings at the bottom when air is awakened to the importance of this subject in the school cur- 
admitted, and the ventilating pipe above, through which the _riculum and it has consequently ceased to be simply a memory 
air in the wardrobe is drawn in the flue. The portion of the test, ' 
rolling door prepared lor a blackboard is absolutely smooth The French lay great stress upon the child’s political, histor- 
and even, and the black silicate preparation makes an excel- : : “ 
lent blackboard. ical, and physical knowledge of his native land. The Ger- 
For those who prefer them the wardrobes are made with mans, after much thought, have made geography the central 
vous — o— = We Se borne in —. eee subject from which all others radiate. Many noted American 
that these doors, when rolled sideways, necessarily reduce the -_ , : : : : : : 
“e- eel 7» - ’ - writers have not been behind in urging that it be given it 
Another variety of ventilating wardrobe is fitted with roll- proper place in Put porrene- << Dh S ad 7 
capacity of the wardrobe. . , — — 
ing doors to roll above or at the side. These are fitted with All writers agree that the first step is to arouse the child’s 
; wire backs and wire panels at side or front when desired. In interest. This cannot be done by the aid of maps alone. Every 
. other respects the equipment is the same as in the hygienic teacher has experienced the difficulty in eradicating from the 
| 
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Recognizing this stumbling block in the way of the child’s 
obtaining a clear concept of the matter taught, these writers 
have recourse to the sand-board, not only for teaching 
the physical features, and the outline of the continents, but also for 
teaching intelligently the home-geography, and to illustrate 
the surroundings described in poems. 

At a recent exhibition of the kindergarten work in the 
Normal college the “ Village Blacksmith” was illustrated on 
a sand board. 

Beginning at the kindergarten, the sand-board is of the 
greatest use in lessening a teacher’s work through primary 
and even into some of the grammar grades. | 

In the history class it can be used to show the line of ex- 
plorations, and the movements of an army can also be marked 
out and impressed on a class in a manner not possjble by any 
mere memorizing method. 

A very serviceable sand-board for class-room use has been 
invented by Miss Lillian Elliot, teacher in New York gram- 
mar school. 

The board, for which a patent has been applied, is 2 ft. 
X 3% ft., just a nice working size. It is coated inside with 
blue bath enamel so that water or the dampness of the sand 
will not hurt it and it is made so carefully from selected wood 
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Fig. 2 

that it cannot warp. The cover, which closes down and fits 
dust-tight, is made in panels of natural cherry or ash highly 
varnished. 
blackboard, which will be found very 
sketches by which to illustrate the sand work. In one corner 
of the tray there is a little box to hold the chalk. In another 
corner there is a little trap with a cover. Through this the 
sand may be removed whenever desired. Should it be found 
more convenient to keep the sand in the sand-board, the cover 
may be closed and the sand left there ready for use at any 
moment. 

The board inclines toward the class at an angle of 20° to 
enable the children to see the work done on it by teacher or 
pupils. The board is supported by swinging brackets which 
fold in and allow the board to drop parallel to the wall when 
not in use. When closed it requires only four inches of valu- 
able space. 

Should the class-room be plentifully supplied with black- 
boards, as, fortunately most class-rooms are, the sand-board 
can be obtained without blackboard cover at somewhat less 
expense. 

Already most encouraging testimonials have been received 
from various quarters and offers have been received to place 
the boards on sale in England, Germany, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Canada, and South America. 

Dr. Hunter, president of the New York city normal college, 
has ordered them for the method department of the college 
and in the training school. 

Dr. Edgar Dubs Shimer, formerly a professor in the New 
York university and now one of the superintendents of the 
New York board of education, has done much in the way of 
both help and encouragement toward making this a success. 

The board is also highly recommended by Dr. Jenny B. 
Merrill, supervisor of kindergartens for New York city. These 
are only a few of the highly valuable testimonials that have 
been received. 

For further information, readers of The School Journal may 
apply to the inventor, Miss Lillian M. Elliot, 65 East os5th 
street, or E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 East oth street, New York 
city. 


The inner side of the cover consists of a large 
useful in making 
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A Siamese Typewriter. 


Siam is a country of which the average American knows 
little, but the coming visit of its king and queen to the Uni- 
ted States will cause attention to be directed to that very in- 
teresting peninsula of Farther India. Some time ago the 
Prince of Siam was sent to this country to have made a 


snumeber of typewriters fitted with Siamese letters. The 


Smith Premier Typewriter Company was selected to build the 
machines, the work being superintended by the secretary. 
As there are no capitals in the Siamese language no dis- 
tinction can be made between upper and lower case. The use 


SIAMESE KEYBOARD ON THE SMITH PREMIER. 
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of the accents made several small changes necessary, for 
these all have to be on dead keys, that is, keys so arranged 
that the accent may first be printed and then the letter, with- 
out having to move the carriage back. These points were 
thoroughly explained by the secretary of the Prince, and the 
result was a machine so perfect that it has not been changed 
in any particular. 








The Juvenile Statesmen Series. 


To the “ Nature Readers,” “ Legends of the Red Children,” 
and “ Old-Time Stories,” the Werner Co. has added new and 
unique studies in primary history. The firm has designed and 
put into execution a series of historic, biographic, and patri- 
otic text-books, of which “ The Story of Our Country” is the 
beginning. The latter, by Alma Holman Burton, is a his- 
tory of the United States from the discovery of the continent 
down to the present day. The narrative is so monosyllabic 
that a child of the fourth grade may easily understand it, but 
so absorbing in its interest that a student in the eighth grade 
reads it with delight. 

This little history, so well received by the public, is a 
groundwork upon which the biographical booklets have been 
built. These are supplementary school readers, answering the 
purpose of a review, and, at the same time, furnishing addi- 
tional research in the important epochs of history. They are 
the Children’s Statesmen Series. Their mission is to hold up 
high ideals before the future law-makers of our country. It 
is well to read how Perseus slew the dragon with Medusa’s 
head. But it is better to read how Washington vanquished 
tyranny with the sword of a just cause. It is well to read of 
Cadmus giving letters to a new city. But it is better to read 
of Franklin spreading the love of literature and science to a 
new republic. It is well to read of Lycurgus coining the iron 
money for the Spartans. But it is better to read of Hamilton 
stamping the eagle on the metals of the Americans. It is well 
to read of Hercules, wandering through Hyrcanian forests, 
lwhile he slew the monsters in his path. But it is better to 
read of Jackson striding through Cumberland Gap to the 
wilds of Tennessee. It is well to read of Theseus treading 
the labyrinths to free the youths and maidens from the Min- 
otaur. But it is better to read of Grant marching through 
the wilderness to strike the shackles from four million slaves. 

The Werner School Book Company has secured the best 
talent to write these ideal volumes. James Baldwin, the 
prince of juvenile story tellers, has furnished four miaster- 
pieces on George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Daniel 
Webster, and Abraham Lincoln. In addition, the author of 
“The Story of Our Country” is to take from history_ the 
names of Patrick Henry, Alexander Hamilton, Andrew Jack- 
son, and Ulysses S. Grant, and make them live again more 
intimately in the mind of young America. “The Story of 


Our Country,” and the Werner booklets, which, from the pens 
of James Baldwin and Alma Holman Burton, so beautifully 
continue its patriotic theme, will be eagerly read wherever the 
flag floats over a school-house. 
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“ Allow me to extend my heartiest congratulations on your 
souvenir number of The School Journal. In text, illustrations, 
and entire make-up, it truly deserves to be characterized as su- 
perior and superb. 

“Tt is a pleasure for me to add that the tenor of your regu- 
lar weekly issues is, in its way, quite worthy to be mentioned 
in connection with these special numbers.” B. P. Snow. 

Principal, North Yarmouth Academy, Yarmouth, Me. 





“ The School Journal is, as is name indicates, devoted to edu- 
cational interests, and it has its places of being both in New 
York and Chicago. One cannot look over this journal with- 
out pity for the teacher who is not a subscriber.” 

From “ The Herald,” Syracuse, N. Y., March 27. 





The Taber Art Company, of New Bedford, has filed its an- 
nual statement of its condition. It shows assets of $358,857.- 
85, divided as follows: Machinery, tools, plates, negatives, 
etc., $163,716.80; cash and debts receivable, $70,924.47; manu- 
factures, merchandise, material and stock in process, $120,- 
968.69; miscellaneous, $3,247.89. The liabilities are: Capital 
stock, $300,000; debts, $50,527.07; profits and loss, $8,330.78; 
total, $358,857.85. The house is about to consolidate with that 
of L. Prang. 


Copics of the Cimes. 


Japan has filed a formal protest to the proposed treaty for 
the annexation of Hawaii. It is claimed that the rights of 
Japan in Hawaii are ignored in the proposed treaty and her 
claims repudiated. The friends of the treaty declare that 


Japan’s protest will make the ratification of the treaty cer- 
tain. 











Queen Victoria’s jubilee celebration ended with the grand 
naval review in which one hundred and sixty-six war ships, 
making a line twenty-five miles long, took part. It was the 
grandest naval review ever known; the white U. S. cruiser 
Brooklyn, was one of the most admired of the vessels. In- 
deed, the whole celebration quite eclipsed any that has ever 
been held. It is estimated that the cost was $23,000,000. 


The first general census ever taken under the auspices of 
the Russian government in one day was taken on Feb. 9, and 
is now verified, and the results are published. The total pop- 
ulation of the Russian empire is given as 129,211,113, indicat- 
ing an increase of about 16,000,000 over the estimates made 
in 1886. _ This is divided as follows: European Russia, 04,- 
188,750; Poland, 9,442,590; Caucasia, 9,723,553; Siberia and 
Saghalien, 5,731,732; the Steppe region, including the prov- 
inces just north and east of the Sea of Aral, 3,415,174; Turkes- 
tan, the Trans-Caspian region, and the Pamirs, 4,175,1¢ 
Finland, 2,527,801. There are also enumerated 6,412 Russian 
settlers and subjects in Bokhara and Khiva. 

There are nineteen towns having over 100,000 inhabitants; 
St. Petersburg, with its suburbs, 1,267,023; Moscow, 988,610; 
Warsaw, 614,752; Odessa, 404,651; Tiflis, 159,862; Tashkend, 
156,506; Baku, 112,253. 


The victory of Turkey over Greece seems to have roused the 
fanaticism of the whole Mohammedan world. It is reported 
from Persia that the Jews in that country have been given the 
choice of conversion to the Moslem faith or extermination. 


Many outrages have already been committed on the Hebrew 
population. 


A recent government report shows that the trade of the 
United States with Cuba was $47,548,610 in 1896, as compared 
with $102,864,204, in 1893. Returns for the current year show 
only $14,926,817; at this rate the trade for 1897 will hardly 
reach $20,000,000. Some people are using these figures as an 
argument for interference by the United States in the war. 


Dr. Klemm, the author of “ European Schools,” has written 
a paper at the suggestion of the Bureau of Education on 
“Training of Teachers in Germany, Austria, and Swizerland.” 
Dr. Klemm thinks that upon the degree of culture of the 
teacher depends that of the young, and to a great extent that 
of the entire people. While there are great facilities for ob- 
taining knowledge after the school age has passed, yet there 
is a certain discipline to be gained in school which the life 
outside can never give. He quotes from Diesterweg the ob- 
servation that “ Wherever a school degenerates it does so 
because of its teachers; wherever a school advances it is by 
means of better teachers. There is no other way.” 


Cambridge, Mass.—Miss Helen Keller has spent the last 
qees at a private school in Cambridge preparing to enter 

adcliffe college. At the coming entrance examination, she 
will present herself for nine hours of work. The examinations 
will be read to her and she will write the answers upon a 
typewriter. 
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Freedom in Promotion. 


Supt. Wm. J. Shearer, in the “Atlantic Monthly,” details 
what he seems to consider a new system for the promotion of 
pupils below the high school, the system being based on the 
theory of individualization. 

It is patent to advanced educators that the weakest point in 
the graded school work is its lack of cognizance of the indi- 
vidual; and any plan that will give one more opportunity 
for the free development of the God-given powers of the indi- 
vidual will be hailed with delight by such educators. 

For twenty years in Kansas City all the freedom in promo- 
tion, of which Mr. Shearer speaks, has been enjoyed by the 
principals and teachers of the ward schools; and not only al- 
lowed, but emphatically encouraged by the department of su- 
perintendence. In this city the ward school work is com- 
prised in a seven years’ course, each year’s course be- 


ing divided into three terms; the classes of the three 
terms of each year’s work being lettered, “C,” “B,” 
and “A” respectively. Thus as a basic con, 


dition, the respective classes in a school of medium size are 
but twelve weeks apart. Under such conditions pupils of 
marked ability may be, and are, promoted at any time, with- 
out examination, “ on trial,” and they are seldom returned to 
the grade from which promoted. Promotions may, also, be 
made at the close of each term, without examination. It being 
justly considered that a teacher should be able to select, from 
her class, the pupils who are able to do the work of the next 
class above. It is strength, mental ability, that is looked for; 
not merely the catalogue of facts that the pupil has compiled. 

As an inevitable condition, the larger the school, the closer 
the grading; thus, schools slightly advanced above the medium 
in size divide each term’s work into two classes; these classes 
being but six weeks apart; while in the largest schools each 
term’s work is divided into three or four classes, being respect- 
ively four, or three weeks apart. As a result of such close 
classification, it is possible, at any time, to promote any pupil 
who shows himself even slightly in advance of, or mentally 
stronger than the remainder of his class, to the next class in 
advance, without detriment to himself or to the class he enters; 
and to the benefit of the class from which he is taken, as it 
leaves them more closely graded. 

Any teacher, at any time, is authorized, by and with the con- 
sent of the principal, to make such “ special promotions;” and 
in this way strong pupils gain several terms’ work during the 
course, while the weaker ones also gain by the change. 

This possibility of closer grading in the larger schools is a 
pointer worthy the consideration of school boards; to’the end 
that such close grading may be attained, if not in the erection 
of large schools, at least by a system of grouping of small 
schools, so that each in the group shall be a “ feeder” for the 
one ranking next above it, throughout the group, to the high- 
est in rank. 

As a matter of economy, also, such a grouping of small 
schools under one supervising principal, is worthy the atten- 
tion of boards of education. 

The vital point, however, for educators and school officers, is 
to see that no class of pupils shall be leveled off to one intel- 
lectural height by the monstrous grade sword. 

Central High School, Kansas City Mo. G. T. Johnson, 
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Teachers in many of our larger cities and towns 
complain because superintendents and boards of 
education leave so little responsibility to them. The 
course of study is laid out down to the very number 
of pages of each text-book to be taught during the 
term, syllabi and printed directions specify exactly how 
each subject shall be taught. Whose fault is it? 
Must all the blame be given to superintendents and 
boards,or is there some lack on the part of the teachers? 
When teachers have become expert in matters relating 
to the education of children they will be given more 
freedom in methods of work and their wishes will be 
respected ; until then, those who have given study 
and thought to educational problems will arrange 
such plans as are certain to be helpful to the child. 





The teacher who does not know the mineral pro- 
ducts of Central Asia or the names of the inventors 
of the various fog signals can find the information in 
the nearest cyclopedia. No one person can carry in 
mind all the details that might be asked in an exam- 
ination, nor is it necessary that this should be done. 
The questions most importantin teachers’ examinations 
ought to be those that will bring out the candidate’s 
object in taking up school work. Let them be asked: 
What is your purpose in teaching? How would 
you work for the accomplishment of this purpose? 
The answers will give the examiners a clearer insight 
into the qualifications of the candidates than many 


hundreds of data coaxed out of memory’s hampers 
and rubbish heaps. 





With the beginning of better times there will be a re- 
vival of interest in the private schools. Nearly ten 
thousand of these institutions are to be found in this 
country. It is a field of ceaseless competition, in which 
only those can hope to win who are fully acquainted 
with the educational demands of the times and the best 
ways and means of meeting them. The School Journal 
is proud of the steady growth of its popularity among 
the principals of these schools, and the cordial endorse- 
ments its work has received from many of them. 


A Valuable Lantern Offered as a Prize. 


The School Journal wishes to remind its readers of 
the prize that was offered in the February number for 
the most practical article on “ The Use of the Stereop- 
ticon in Teaching,” the prize to consist of the “ Nor- 
mal School” lantern, made by J. B. Colt & Co., New 
York city. 

The lantern is sold for $100; it is a perfect projector, 
and can be used both for pictorial illustration and for 
simple experiments with comparatively few adjust- 
ments. It has the best quality of condensers and con- 
densing lenses, and there is an incandescent electric 
attachment. If preferred, acetylene gas can be used, 
with burner and hood, in place of the electricity. 

As it is desired that competitors give a clear and 
concise treatment of the use of the stereopticon in 
teaching, the length of the article is limited to 2,000 
words. Any articles not securing the prize that may 
be helpful to the end desired, will be published in The 
Journal at regular contributors’ rates. All manuscript 
should be sent to the editor of The School Journal, 61 
East oth street, New York, on or before Aug 1, 1897. 
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Editorial Letter. 


Venice. 


The railroad from Florence to Venice rises steadily until 
it crosses the Apennines, then descends into the fertile valley 
of the Po which is twenty feet above the splendid farms 
covered with luxuriant wheat, rye, grass, hemp, and corn. 
Bologna is the only town of note; here we changed cars. At 
Florence the doors from the waiting room were kept shut un- 
til the last moment, so as to wring all the money possible 
from travelers. This is done as follows: you tire of wait- 
ing or you fear you may not get a seat, and so pay a franc 
to the official to let you go through a side door to the train. 
The roads here are run by the government. There are people 
in America who want their railroads controlled in the same 
manner; if they want to see things in the railroad business 
not done half as well as in America let them travel in Italy. 

I selected a pension in Venice not in the main city, but on 
an adjacent island; it is in an old palace, still in the possession 
of one of the family who built it two hundred years ago. 
Through the center of the first floor runs a wide hall; the side 
rooms must be used for storage. On the second floor is a 
wide hall or sala corresponding to the one below, with high 
ceilings, 18 or 19 feet; in this small tables are set for guests. 
The stairs by which you ascend are marble. But everywhere 
you see that decay has set in; the palaces on this island and 
those in Venice are getting shabbier every year. To use our 
American phrase, Venice is becoming a “ back number.” 








Venice.— The Rialto. 
Courtesy of Thomas Cook & Sons. 


Venice was a great power 700 years ago; in 1204, she con- 
quered Constantinople, and by her fleets and armies made 
herself the mistress of the Morea; she had at her zenith period 
three hundred sea-going vessels; the city was the focus of the 
commerce of Europe; the manufactures that came from Per- 
sia, India, Egypt, etc., entered Europe mainly through Venice. 
But the Turks took Constantinople in 1453 and thus controlled 
the Morea; then the Portuguese discovered how to get to 
India and China by going around Africa, and so the com- 
mercial business—the only kind of business the Venetians 
understood—was, gone; England and Holland no longer de- 
pended on Venice for silk, coffee, tea, spices. 

The union of the various states to form the kingdom of 
Italy was a good thing for Milan, Genoa, Naples, Florence, 
and especially Rome, but not for Venice. The only manu- 
factures here are those of lace and Venetian glass—both lux- 
uries for the latter there is little demand; the former is 
manufactured by women exclusively at their homes and can- 
not bring in much money, though I suppose 5,000 are engaged 
in it; many of these live in the islands adjoining Venice. Then, 
again, everything is done by hand; there is not a horse in the 
city; if a barrel of flour is sent you by the R. R. it is not car- 
ried by a dray to your house from the station; two of more 
men will get it into a boat; in fact, a half dozen men will try 
to help; some hold the boat, etc., then two men will row the 
boat to your house; where thee or four will join to help un- 
load. Of course the transportation and work would be cheap, 
but man cannot compete with steam and horse power and 
that is what the Venetians are trying to do. 

If the people would lay out two streets at least; fill up 
some of the useless and narrow canals; get in horses, possibly 
electric railroads; put the lace-work on a better basis, build 
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a bridge to the main land, so that wagons and carriages 
could bring the food, etc., turn more places into boarding- 
houses and advertise cheap rates for tourists and travelers, 
a beginning of better days would be made. Things are really 
serious in a city where there are more than 30,000 
paupers because they have nothing to do. Of course the 
schools are in poor condition; in Florence and Rome the 
common people read the newspapers extensively, but not so 
here; the apathy comes from their not knowing where to get 
the next meal. 

The city is built on 117 islands; ther are 150 canals and 
378 bridges. The Grand Canal starts at the railroad station 
and is like a reversed S, with St. Mark’s at the further end. 
‘On this, little steamboats ply back and forth at frequent in- 
tervals. Land has been too precious to put into parks and 
squares, or as they call them here, plazas; that of San Mar- 
co being the only one; it is about 600 feet long and 250 feet 
wide, and is paved with marble mainly, and is surrounded with 
shops except on the east side where a church is built called St. 
Mark’s because what were claimed to be the apostle’s bones 
were brought from Alexandria in 1828. 


Venice was once grand, that is plain enough; when she 
was great she spent money on buildings and art. It must 
have been a costly thing to build here, as everything has to be 
transported by water; the marble, stones, bricks, mortar, and 
the food needed, all came from a distance. We now talk 
much of the importance of pure drinking water, but the 
Venetians simply dug down eight or ten feet into the mud 
of which the islands are composed and all hands, the rich 
Doge and the poor laborer, quenched their thirst with what 
they hauled up. They now have water brought from a dis- 
tance. 

Had it not been for its artists Venice would attract little 
attention, in spite of its gondolas, which are indeed a novelty, 
and after once tried, a nuisanee. Venetian art is as different 
from that of Florence and Rome as can be imagined. I just 
said that Venice was once the mistress of the east end of the 
Mediterranean, she owned almost what the Turk now has. 
Her art shows this; it is oriental; St. Mark’s is in the Byzan- 
tine style: decoration and color were used without limitation. 
The buildings are not so large as in Florence and Rome, but 
they are far more richly decorated. The sculpture in Venice 
is limited to the tombs put up in churches; in the church of 
San Giovanni and Paulo there are two equestrian statues, the 
first I have seen in a church; in this city the Doges are 
buried. 


In painting, the Venetians cértainly took a high rank; many 
of their best works are scattered about in galleries in Europe; 
Bellini, Giorgione, Palma, Tiziano Vecellio, J. Tintoretto, 
Paul Veronese, are the names of some of an army of great 
men who used color as no others seemed able to do. Mr. 
Ruskin advises a careful study here of Bellini, Tintoretto and 
Veronese. Speaking of Ruskin, it seems to me that Venice 
owes him a monument; it is certain that very many come to 
Venice imbued with enthusiasm from reading his “ Stones of 
Venice.” I went specially across the city to see an eques- 
trian statue of Bart. Coleoni, general of the republic (d. 1475) 
which stands beside the church of San Giovanni and Paulo, 
because Ruskin had said there was not a more glorious work 
of sculpture in the world than this. I felt that he had not 
overpraised it. 


I must not attempt to do more than note a few things. 
In front of St. Mark’s and high up are four horses in gilded 
bronze, made in Nero’s time, sent to Constantinople by Con- 
stantine, brought from Venice by Doge Dandolo in 1204 when 
he conquered the city, carried by Napoleon to Parisin1797and 
brought back here in 1815. Inside, the ceiling of the church 
is rich in mosaics; remember, the colors are produced by dif- 
ferent pieces of marble. All through the church are precious 
things, for instance the stone on which John the Baptist was 
beheaded. Now some would doubt this being the very stone, 
but the permanency of things in these countries is a part of 
its civilization; in America it is difficult to find points where 
great events were transacted; but not so in this old land. 
So when the sacristan shows me four pillars behind the high 
altar and tells me they came from Solomon’s temple I by no 
means think it improbable. A. M. K. 
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Cost of City High Schools. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—An investigation by the school board, 
of the expense to the city of each high school pupil as com- 
pared with that incurred in other cities, showed that in Phila- 
delphia the cost was $64.09; in Rochester $32.70. In the for- 
mer city the cost was greatest, in the latter the least, while 
Milwaukee is about half way between, the expense per pupil 
being $50.15. The differences are largely in the matter of 
salaries. In Philadelphia principals are paid from $3,000 to 
$4,000 a year, teachers in the boys’ schools’ from $800 to 
$2,500, in the girls’ schools from $800 to $1,600. In St. Louis, 
the maximum for principals is $3,000, assistant principals 
$2,200 and for assistants from $1,500 to $2,000. 


Class Work Exhibit in Denver. 


Denver, Col.—An exhibition of class work as performed 
by the pupils of the several grades from kindergarten through 
the high school was given during three consecutive days be- 
ginning June II. It included exhibits from the manual 
training high school, of drawings, modeling, carving, and 
work done in the wood and forging departments. Each ex- 
hibit, from the stick laying in the kindergarten to the pen and 
ink sketch in the high school section, manifested that the 
purpose intended was the gain in power rather than the simple 
art of learning how the work should be done. 


Reduction of the Number in Marks. 


Newark, N. J.—At a recent meeting of the school princi- 
pals, presided over by Supt. Gilbert, the subject of marking 
was discussed. Several principals favored the reduction of 
the number of marks from five to three. Supt. Gilbert con- 
‘sidered this a step in the direction of proper marking for 
he thought that there should be two marks only, one showing 
that the child was ready for promotion, the other that he 
was not. 


Kindergarten Supervisor of Brooklyn. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, of the state nor- 
mal school, New Britain, Conn., has been appointed super- 
visor of the kindergartens to be established in this city in 
September. Miss} Curtis studied kindergartdn with a 
Mingins at New Britain, Conn., where on the completion o 
her course she was made assistant kindergartner. She was 
later called to Willimantic, to take charge of the kindergartens 
in the state normal school, and there she remained for three 
years. Later she went to New York for a year for advanced 
work in pedagogy and the history of education. She was 
qthen called to Newton, Mass., leaving there to accept her 
late position in New Britain. Miss Curtis comes to Brooklyn 
with an excellent reputation as an organizer, and great things 
are expected of the new kindergarten system to be started 
under her supervision. 


The Rod Will not Be Spared. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—At a recent meeting of the school board 
a resolution introduced at a former meeting, providing for the 
abolition of corporal punishment in the schools, was called 
up. While many of the commissioners were in favor of the 
resolution as a matter of principle, it was thought to be un- 

ise to adopt it just now, when many children will be 
Sought into the schools by the compulsory school law. 

The vote was ten to one against the resolution. 


The Boys Must Stay Right There. 


The new truant school, at 215 East 21st street, opened with 
eighteen pupils, but at the last report there were thirty-three 
enrolled. Mr. William W. Locke, supervisor of the truancy 
department of the board of education, is acting as superintend- 
ent, and Miss Julia Byrne has been assigned to the new school 
from grammar school No. 53. The pupils will never be al- 
lowed to leave the school building, except on Sunday, and then 
only by special favor, as a reward for unusually good behavior. 


School Celebration at Irvington. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the public school of Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson in the present building and under Union Free 
School act, was celebrated recently. Many of the former 
ptincipals, teachers, and members of boards of education 
were present and took part in the exercises, after the children’s 
program had been completed. Principals Sherwood, Barhite, 
and Atwood, who had formerly served in the school, were 
warmly welcomed, as was. Mrs. Kemble who had taught in 
the district for about thirty years. Mr. Jared Barhite had 
written a poem for the occasion, which was read as a part of 
the program. 


Champaign, IIl.—The legislature has passed a bill hold- 
ing the state responsible for the amount of the endowment 
fund of the state university, amounting to about $450,000, re- 
gardless of whether this sum is ever recovered from the 
wreck made by the late treasurer, C. W. Spalding, or not. 
Appropriations to the amount of $80,000 have also been made 
for increasing the faculty of the university. 
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Dr. JAMES LEE, 


Assistant Superintendent, New York City, who was elected president of 
the New York State Teachers’ Association, on July 1. 


Brief Notes of Real Interest. 


Detroit, Mich—A plan has been suggested in this city 
for a summer term of school. In those districts where the 
children are in the streets all day the good accomplished 
during the school is almost entirely lost during the summer 
months. A session of about six weeks is contemplated, 
school to be kept in the morning only, the work to be done 
consisting of manual training with a little reading and En- 
glish. A sufficient number of teachers have volunteered) 
their services to carry the work through the summer, but at 
least $500 will be needed to defray the expenses of the 
manual training, taking trips into the country, etc. It is 
probable that the board will allow the use of the school 
buildings, if the plans are carried out. 


An Englishman has declared concerning the refusal of 
Cambridge university to give degrees to women that though 
Cambridg may remain a gentlemen’s university, it has 
proved itself not a university of gentlemen. The New York 
“Tribune” makes a pertinent suggestion in regard to this 
when it says: “The Cambridge non placets may, have 
brought a blessing in disguise if they lead Englishwomen 
from knocking at the doors of masculine institutions to the 
upbuilding of a great English university for women.” 


Lowell, Mass.—Christopher P. Brooks, director of the 
Lowell Textile school, has received, from the commissioner 
of education of the interior department, an appointment as 
special representative of the U. S. Bureau of Education to 
the International Congress of Technical Instruction at 
London. 


The old building of school No. 1, Jersey City, is to be 
torn down. A new structure to cost $125,000 will ‘be erected 
in its place. The school was built in 1847 and cost $0,000. 
Mr. George H. Linsley has, except for a short interval, al- 
ways been its principal. A re-union of the pupils of the old 
school was held in the building last Wednesday evening to 
bid it farewell and to greet their old teachers, Mr. Lindsley 
and Mrs. Eliza J. Eveland, who was his first assistant, now 
primary principal of school No. 2. Senator Wm. B. Daly, 
of Hoboken, delivered the address. More than 800 were 
present. 


The Teachers’ Retirement fund of New Jersey received a 
large addition from the proceeds of the grand concert given 
in the Jersey City Tabernacle on the evening of June third. 
Many of the city’s wealthiest and most cultured ladies were 
among the patronesses, and though the night was stormy, 
the large audience room was crowded. The concert was 
under the direction of Mr. C. Judson Bushnell, assisted by 
the celebrated “ Bradford Trio,” Miss Maude Morgan, Miss 
Zetti Kennedy, and Dr. Henry C. Hanchett. 


The proposition has been made, and is said to be gaining in 
favor, to have the chapters of school histories relating to the 
civil war compiled under the supervision of men representing 
both those acquainted with the conflict on the Northern side 
and those who fought in the Confederacy. 


_Miss Susan P. Pollock, of Washington, well-known as a 
kindergarten lecturer, will, as usual, conduct a summer nor- 
mal course at the Mountain Lake Park Chautauqua, in Mary- 
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land. She is at present making an extensive tour by invita- 
tion from various friends. 


Mr. D. A. Preston, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., has been recently 
appointed principal of grammar school 103, Brooklyn. Mr. 
Preston was born in Chenango county, in 1861. He began his 
study in the district school, and was later graduated from a 
village academy. He has passed the examination for life 
certificates in New York state, and he holds a state life 
certificate in New Jersey and thae principal’s “ A” life certi- 
ficate in Brooklyn. Mr. Preston’s first position after he 
had taken up teaching as his life work was at Ripley, N. Y., 
with a salary of $600 a year. He has risen by his own efforts, 
from a district school position with a salary of $20 per month, 
to the principalship of a city grammar school, at a salary of 
$3,000 a year. Mr. Preston plans soon to go abroad to make 
a more careful study of German pedagogy. 


Province of New Brunswick.—The report of the chief 
superintendent of education shows that the proportion of first- 
class teachers is gradually increasing. The number of un- 
trained teachers employed in 1895-6 was only 21. 

The larger number of school-houses recently built is proof 
of educational progress. The superintendent calls attention 
to the need of pictures and other school-room decoration, and 
suggests that the legislature make a small annual appropria- 
tion for suitable charts, pictures, etc., to be distributed under 
the direction of the educational department. An increased 
interest has been shown in school libraries; 1,100 volumes 
having been purchased in 15 districts, at a cost of $580.08. 

The superintendent of education recommends the trial of 
the system of consolidation by districts, which as been 
tried in several states of the United States. A considerable 
saving of funds might be effected, by uniting two or more 
districts, and transporting to the school at public expense 
children who live beyond walking distance of the school. 


The New York State Teachers’ Association met in New 
York city June 30, the meetings continuing for three days. 

The following were elected officers for the next year: Pres- 
ident, Dr. James Lee, assistant superintendent of schools, New 
York city; vice-presidents: W. J. O’Shea, principal of gram- 
mar school No. 75; Arthur L. Goodrich, Utica; Mary E. Tate, 
female department No. 45, New York; Mary E. Long, Oswe- 
go, Executive committee: Charles N. Cobb, Albany; George 
Griffiths, Utica. Secretary, Schuyler B. Herron, Elizabeth- 
town; assistant secretary, W. L. Callahan; treasurer, E. Mc- 
Kee Smith; transportation agent, Arthur C. Cooper; superin- 
tendent of exhibits, E. C. Colby, Rochester. 














PRIN, WILLIAM J. O'SHEA, 


G. S. 25, New York City, elected First Vice President of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, July 1. 


Hoboken, N. J.—Prof. De Folson Wood, of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology, died June 27, of diabetes. He was a 
graduate of the Rensslaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, and 
had been professor of civil engineering at the University of 
Michigan, where he remained for fifteen years. From there 
he was called to the chair of mathematics at the Stevens In- 
stitute, later was transferred to the chair of mechanical 
engineering. 


Miss Juliet Corson,. who has probably done more toward 
systematizing plain cookery than any other American woman, 
died in New York, June 18. Her best known books are 
“Meals for the Million,” “ Family Living on $500 a Year,” 
“ Sanitary Living,” and “ American Cookery.” 
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American History told by Contemporaries is a proposed 
set of four volumes in which great events of our country 
are told in the language of writers of the time. The first 
volume that has just been published bears the title of “ Era 
of Colonization, 1492-1689,” edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, 
of Harvard. The work is an attempt to put within con- 
venient reach of schools, libraries, and scholars authoritative 
texts of rare or quaint writings in American history, con- 
texts of rare and quaint writings in American history, con- 
temporary with the events which they describe, and to 
give in a succession of scenes, a notion of the movement 
and connection of the history of America,, so that from this 
work by itself may be had an impression of the forces which 
have shaped our history, and the problems upon which 
they have worked. Pains have been taken to use the first 
authoritative edition of each work in English, and a faith- 
ful translation of pieces in foreign languages. (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. $2.00 a volume; $7.00 for the set.) 














The series of Colonial monographs, unique in its make-up 
and production, and original in its inception, intended to pre- 
sent terse but authoritative sketches of some of the most inter- 


View West on Grand Ave. from 8th St., Milwaukee. 


N E A N esting, important, and decisive events which led up to the foun- 
. ° ° otes. dation of the American republic, is introduced by 
At the meeting at headquarters of the natural science de- The Voyage of the Mayflower,” penned and _pic- 


partment of the N. E. A., to be called at Milwaukee, July 8, a a by — ee. a ~~ 4 of — ot. 
committee of five will be appointed to discuss the following ener Se Ge ee Gee ee ee ee 
subjects: the first time the picturesque element has been pre- 
sented. The text and illustrations (which are on every page) 


1. Preferred year of preparatory course. inati i 
are adapted to each other, and the combination is very pleas- 


2. Preliminary to what studies. Subsequent to what 


studies. General relation to other studies. ing. The work in both shows that the author has made a thor- 
3. Outlines of work for one year, or two years, or three ough and sympathetic study of the grim and earnest founders 
years’ course. of New England. The book is a square 12mo., with beautiful- 
4. Outlines for one year’s work, varied to suit the particu- ly designed cover, silver top, and uncut edges. (E. H. Her- 
lar year of the course. rick & Co., 70 Fifth avenue, N. Y. $1.25.) 
5. Scope and method of work such that it may count as If the young people of the rising generation are not familiar 
one, or two, or three years in college entrance requirements, with the history of the United States it will not be the fault 
6. Should the courses in natural science be the same for of the writers of school histories. In strong contrast to the 
all students, whether they are prospective candidates for col- histories of two or three decades ago, every pains is made to 
lege or not. : make them attractive. The method of historical study has 
7: Text-books. Reference books. changed and with it have come books that are brighter, more 
8. Note-books; how used, and how accepted. atttractive, more thought-provoking. The latest of these is 
g. Laboratory work preliminary to, parallel with, or sub- “*“ A History of the United States of America,” by Horace 
sequent to, lectures and recitations. E. Scudder. The reputation of the author as a writer for 


10. Recommendations for standard minimum courses in the young would lead one to expect a book of extraordinary 
quantity and quality of work. , merit, and we think this volume will not disappoint this ex- 

11. Any other important and associated problems such as pectation. One who examines it will observe the simplicity, 
those suggested by the well-known report of “ The Committee the directness, and the logical sequence of the narrative with 
of Ten. ' ; few dates to clog the memory; most of those that are neces 
_The committees already appointed are selected from the sary are placed in the margin. So thoroughly interesting is 
New England Association _ of Colleges and Preparatory the matter made by the author’s way of presenting it that the 
Schools, the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools book does not seem like a school history. The numerous 
of the Middle States and Maryland, the North Central Associ- i 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and, and the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 


questions, however, show that it is intended to be studied; 
that he wishes to show, or have the pupils find out for them 
selves, the why and wherefore of events. The narrative is 
, brought up to June, 1897. The text is illustrated with many 
Department ot Kindergarten Instruction. mens. — and other illustrations. (Sheldon & Co 
‘ licago. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 7, 2.30, P. M. i , ' : . 
Child Study A thorough revision of that standard work Shaw's “ New 
ee: History of English and Amrican Literature,” has been made 


I. Greeting from the Froebel Union and response by the by Dr. Truman J. Backus, president of Packer Collegiate in 
president. : . stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y. The object of Dr. Backus, in thi: 
2. Music: ‘Lullaby, Miss Ethel Vergin. revision, has been: 1. To keep in view the correlation between 
_3. “The Kindergarten and Child Study,” Dr. John Dewey, the history and the literature of the English people. The 
University of Chicago. history of the literature has been divided into periods cor 
4. “ Has the Child Study Movement any Help for the Kin- responding to distinct periods in the history of England. 2 
dergartner?”’ Miss Bertha Payne, Hull house, Chicago. To present in orderly array the work of American authors 
5.° “ Froebel’s Use of Child Study,” Miss Geraldine and to give it such full discussion as shall awaken in American 
O’Grady,,( Philadelphia normal school. students appreciation for the literary achievements of their 
6. Music: Kinder-Symphony, Froebel Union. countrymen. 3. To furnish such references for collateral 
7. “ Methods of Child Study in the Kindergarten,” Dr. Jen- readings as may be helpful to the teacher in directing the read 
ny B. Merrill, kindergarten supervisor, New York public ing of the students. 4. To furnish supplementary lists of 
schools. authors not discussed in-the book, giving authentic dates. 
8. Discussion—Led by Mrs. A. H. Putnam, Chicago, 9d naming the chief work, or the kind of work, done by 
Froebel Association. each author. There is a very complete index, with cross 
9. Business—Appointment of committees. referdnces, facilitating the use of the book, and a new and 
beautiful map of Britain at the close of the sixteenth century 
THURSDAY, JULY 8, 2.30 P. M. is furnished. The biographies are terse and accurate and the 
The Kindergarten in the Public Schools. criticisms marked by their moderation and fairness. Altogether 
1. Music.—Violin solo. it is a most valuable book. (Sheldon & Co., New York and 
2. “The Place of the Kindergarten in the Public Schools,” Chicago. $1.25.) 
Supt. C. B. Gilbert, Newark, N. J. Physical science is difficult, and perhaps the most difficult 
3. “ Kindergarten Work and Principles in the School,” portion of it—electricity—is the part that is getting to be the 
Miss Katherine Beebe, Evanston, III. most important. How shall the young pupil be made to un- 
4. Music.—‘ Tailor Song,” Froebel Union. derstand what is meant by volts, and amperes, and ohms? 
5. “Ideals to be Realized by the Kindergarten Supervis- “ Scholar’s A B C of Electricity,” by Wm. H. Meadowcroft 
or,” Miss Mary C. McCulloch, kindergarten supervisor, St. makes the strange terms of the science plain by comparing 
Louis public schools. them with familiar things. It is intended for use in schools 
Reports of the International Kindergarten Union. of grammar grade. (American Technical Book Co., 45 


7. Business.—Reports of committees; election of officers. Vesey street, N. Y.) 
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its 1897 sessions in two sections; namely,the Western school at 
Chiczgo (south side), July 12-28, and the Eastern section, 
Boston (Hingham), August 3-19. Besides music there will be 
special departments of drawing, physical culture, penmanship, 
and pianoforte instruction. 

The new school of methods recognizes the proper signifi- 
cance and influence of music—that it should always inspire. 
The school has no sympathy with mechanical grind in the 
class-room. It believes that children should early be taught 
to do and succeed for themselves, but in music, which is es- 
sentially an art, the zsthetic side should be given its due em- 
phasis. The school further recognizes the importance of 
music reading at sight. as necessary and easily obtainable in 
well-organized work., 

The great success of these schools last year has led the. man- 
agement to increase their scope and to lengthen the terms, 
giving promise of exceptionally valuable, important, and in- 
teresting sessions. Members of the faculty are as follows: 

Music: Frederic H. Ripley, Boston, Mass.; Thomas Tap- 
per, Boston; William H. Tomlins, Chicago, IlL.: Julia Ettie 
Crane, Potsdam, N. Y.; Emma A. Thomas, Detroit, Mich. ; 
Nannie C. Love, Muncie, Ind. Lectures: W. S. B. Mathews, 
Chicago; Emily Wakefield, Titusville, Pa.; Mary Dana Hicks, 
Boston, Mass.; Anna B. Badlam, Boston, Mass.; Josephine C. 
Locke, Chicago, Ill.; William Armstrong, Chicago, Ill. Piano- 
forte Instruction: W. S. B. Mathews, Chicago, Ill. Accom- 
panist: Bessie B. Birchard, Cambridge Springs, Pa. Physi- 
cal Culture: Louise Preece, Minneapolis, Minn.; Louise 
Birchard, Cambridge Springs, Pa. Penmanship: Hollis E. 
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eos 1.” “ University Tutorial Series Bacteria Investigation, | Light Line Eames, A. 8. B. & Co. King’s (5) La 
fcienirs “" _ W.B. Clive. Vegetable Histology, =» | Sowers (3). 8. 8. & Co. Picturesque (5) L.&@ Hy 
: | Baldwin’s, (3) yerner | Dunton’s (6) S.B.& 
: Psych " & Co 
Swieatate (2) “ Schuyler ee jon H - —— — “ort _ | _, Readers. Spelli e 
March’s An Saxon, Harper | Daviss’- inauetive, Harper Pot wench El. Ph na Cul. A.B.C | Appleton’s (6), A.B.C oneal 
Irish’s Gia... Anal. by Diag. | Welton’ 8, * ‘Ww. B. Clive Ro rks Phy - ‘di « | Barmes’ (8), S Berra ton’s (2), ) 
neg Grexor 3 Ea Bro, | Roark’s Phy. in ry ucation, Harper’s (6), Hinkle’ A. B.¢ 
ee ead | — = Sescc| Bone Metner.| Rear. ss |Megultey’s Revised 
. ogg’s (3) 7 Jam Soon’s, “ D ; ‘)s : Metcalf’ “ 
Raub’s (2) Ww ‘ ew ey » J March’s Anglo Saxon Harpers “ 
a wr giner | Atwood’s Ele. J.B Li Oo.) Walk Allyn & Bacon | Holmes’ (3}" U.P. Co | pasprelSpeller & Word Bk. ° 
Normal Course (4) _S. B. & Co. | MeCosh’s Scribner par ah ‘sPeychology (2) ii B's Co. ) Davis’ (4), 7 Swinton’s (3), “ 
Buck’s Grammar (2), J.E.P.& Co. | Minto’s, * « _~ re New Normal (5), Werner | Hansell’s U 
Tarbell’s Lang. (2), Ginn '& Co. : omnes > | Werner Primer “ Buckwalter’ ». Yah 
Whitney & Lovkwood Law. Haven’s Men. F bil, | Sheldon | Continental (5) Mutual Book Co. Meleny &G imp Werner 
Water’s Cobbett’s Gram, Commercial Law W. & R. | Gompayre’s Phy., &S. | Buckalew's Lovell | Gilve - sas 
A.S. B. & Co. | Business ity _—. ey B,,& Co. | Cleveland's (3), Seoueah “3), Pay y 
Shidon’s (2) Lang, " Sheldon Commercial Law. P. T. B. Co. oland’s, Ward's Rat. Meth. (6) 8. B. “R00. Monroe's (4), B.A. £ So 
Fatterson’ 8 (2) Commercial Law, oO. M. P. Penmanship. pecenel Comne (8), New American(3), 5 se 
" cae y ey English Literature. Appleton’s Standard(21), A. B. C Phonetic a JBL. So: Moree Spelier, Morse Co 
; ’ . Vv 
Hart’s (3) E. é Bi Brooke’ A. B. C. | Barnes’ National (12), Stickney’s (8) Ginn & Co enty Lessons W. & R. 
Marte’ ro. Catheari’s Lit. Reader, “| Belectic (19) Hazen's (5), | HOB & Go, | Sheldon's Sheldon 
Buehler’s Ex. in English, far er | Matthew’s, a eaper > Butler’s My 2 Hunt & Gou “ 
Welsh’s . STRer | Skinner’s (3), * | Spencerian (22), “| Monroe’s (6) “ Hunt & Gourley’s, ~ 
Watkins’, “ University, U. P. Co. | New Script Primer P.&P a ae U.P. Co, 
Latin. Gray’s Practical Lesson, Harper Elisworth’s (12) Werner. | Vertical * a" | Somes, ¥, & Bro. 
Arrowsmith & Sneop’s, A.B. C. | Robertson’s History of Graphic (17), Lovell. | Riverside Primer & Reader Botiess's, C. 8. Co 
hicher’s “ Irish’s Am. & Br. Auths., F. V. I Hill's (12), LS. & S. fi & Co. | Spelling, P. T. B. Co 
Co ’s Latin Lesson, Lo W.B. Clive JS a , - B. & Co. | Town’s (6), A. &Son | Pollard's. W. P. House. 
gbert’s Inscriptions, es Panco jast’ s (2), a "| Business Standard (7 % N ; . 
gasps S bes ess" *s Primer, “ Sha ? ‘i. - . Ghsioon Houkou” D.C a3 . — weagnin. ©. Sine “oe Selence. 
arper iller’s Aeneid =“ Blaisde 9 First Ste L. eath’s (10) ; H. & Co. | i ‘Ww 
Harper & Tollman’s Gal. War, Underwood’s A m. Aut thors, & . Duntonian (9) T. B. & Co. — ao ee | a ae % ag ve 
Lindsay’sCornelius Nepos, * “ Britieh “ Manual of Business Writin Supplementary maw a: i Stewart “ 
Lord’s |Cieero-Laelius de Trimble’s (2) E. & Bro. 0. i. P | eee Heat ~ . 
- enton Outlin , ~ bag 
Peck & Arrowsmith’s Rom- | Hich. ae h eae Vertical Penmanship peoutey" 3 (6), - Heenotiom Electrici “ 
e, er Mathematics. American (7) A. B.C. | Morgan = Ben's First Steps, ty . 
Rockwood! 8 Cicero’s Cato, “ Chureh’s Dese.Geom. A. B. C. | Spencerian (13), «© | Standard (7), = Bert's P im poe «BEG 
Johnson’s Tacitus, A. 8. B. & Co. Music. Swisher’s (5), . Swinton's (4), x Bailey’ +—Physt l C.H 
Jobnson’s Persius, A. 8. B. & Co. | Franklin Sq. (8) Harper Hill’s (8), L. 8S. & 8S. lein’s, A. 8. B. & Co. Boyer’s Bick oe C. H. & Co. 
Blair’s Pronune’n, A. 8. B. & Co. | Greene’s (3), Werner | Normal (10), 8. B. & Co. | Shep Ladden’s A.S. B. & Co. Chutes vhysteal Labe “ 
Hayes & Mason’ s Grammar Cecilian System (5), 8. B. & Co. | Ginn’s, Ginn & Co. | Harper’s Sch. Classics, Harper | Snaier's Geology a, 
_ B. Clive | Normal Course (4) » B&O | Vaile’s (8), E. H. B, & Co. | Thompson’s Fairy Tals & Fable. | Giagebrook—-Mech 
Allcroft & Haydon Syntax “ Supplementary @, * Potter & Putnam’ 8(.0), P&P. Morse Co. | Glazebrook—Dynant Mem 
7 B. Clive | Livermore's Ginn & Co. | Heath’s (6 D.C. H& Co. | Golden Rod Books, == U.P. Co. | Giazebrook—Light 
Gildersleeve’s (2). U. P. Co. | Lewis’, 5 Sheldon’s 'gle., (4) ‘Sheldon | Standard Literature Glazebrook—He . “ 
Latin Classics (18). 4 8. &S.| Mason “sf Veasie e's. o Gram. . 4°) As Wank » Se rbners Gelkie--Geology. 
we & Butler’s Helvet,S.F.&Co. ommon Sense. vell B 
Churehiti A Santord’s Viek Whiting’s Music BEE c Elisworth’s, (6) (8) Wanner Parker & dharvel’s (2), tS. s, Smith’s Easy Exper. in Physics 
mae, s. Co. | w ‘ oung Folk’s (9),8 Co pO. 
Lowe & Ewing's Casey, . Whiting’ : TE - Phys. and Hygiene. Lovejoy's Sup, Read, (9), wera Otters at. - BS. 
F. & Co. Riversite Song Book, H.M.&Co Johonnot & Bouton’s A. B.C. < Perry Hoan pee ’ Mine ee Ww 
Rigg’s Cicero & Cesar, 8 F-&Co. | Hunts History of, ' Scribner | Kelloge’s (2), “| Norton's (6), D. C. H. & Co. | webb—Engineering Hey — 
ChaseaStewart’sist yr, E.€Bro. | Johnson's * 8. B.& Co. | Smith's (2), “| Riverside Series =H. M. & Co. | Merriman& Bro “ 
Griggs’ J » oes * | Steele’s “ Morris’ Hist. Tales, J.B. LL. Co. a b ~~ Rrooks! Surv., 
Ps Aeneid, John W. Tuft’s “ Tracy’s « | Columbian ye or me ee or Appleton 
x  Gleero,, Zuchtmann System, K.-R. Co.| Walker's , Allyn & Bacon | Macmillan’s Seb. Lib. (20) Maem. | Arete Philosophy = 
. Hor > s Manual Training. ——. ie a nn Readers, Nat. Hist. Bei. Steele’s Popular Physics o 
Bennett’s Gram. Allye & Bacon | Compton’s Ist Lessons in Brand’s, L. 8. & 8 Herfick’s as Ganot's ino ed 
Kelsey's Gallic War, Working,  A.B,C | May’s, Wm. Wood | Hooker's “ ead’s 8B. & © 
Cle os Hoffman’s Sloyd S5 stem Cutter’s Series (3), J. B. L. Co. | Johonnot’s (6) “ Gage’s (4) n & Co. 
Lindaay$isiivns-EasyLes,, "a Working. Blaisdell’s (o. Ginn & Co.| Yonteith’s “ Deets’ Mental Phil. 3 .. & Ge. 
Relfe’s Virt eReader - Salomon’s (2), 8. B.& Co. | Eaves &Heakth (8).E. H. B. & Co. kwood"s (2), “ Robinson’s Moral * - 
nereh ere, » | ‘Maem. Mythology. Gage’s Anatomy, A. 8. B. & Co. | McGuffey’s (3), m => Phillis awn 
Murray’s Manual, D. Me , | Foster ore’s acmillan. | Rags’ } 
rt & Osborn (Vir.), D. dicKay Dwig nes, A. $B Co Thornton’s, ot 4 Bie eee | ee ee 
Hele’ 8 (Ovid) White's . & Son. | Baldwin’s, (3) Werner | Wright's Nature (4) “ Giltespte Burvey int “ 
Clark's Cevsar, ” Aiken’s Mind & Mem. Tr.,Harper | Ames Theory of Physics, Harper . . Tylor’s Anthropolog “ 
Clark’s Cicero, o Edward’s Hand Book E. & Bro Readers, Historical. BS ker’s Ph te ey . 
” » poliues, _ Murray, ’ Scribner} Moral Phil. and Ethics. | gai) Hamilton's A. B.C, Halla Bergen s Phys. ao 
Beeber’ Se Livy, “ Nat. Hist. and Zoology. Feabods" ; Moral Puil., “7 a ™ “ Kerne’s Pi ay “ 
Allen & Greenough, Gram., Burnett’s Zoology, A. B. C. | Haven Sheldon Skinner’s = Packard ~ Zoology (3), as 
~ Lets @ Gin nn & Co. new ~~ = Mackenste’ 8 Ethics, ¥. B £00. sosets (6), 7) J. B.L. Co, | Sedgwick 8 Biology “ 
at . = . e 8 oland’s. 7) acmillan’s, (7 acm. | Dana's Geoloy A. B.C 
Collar’s a gs Steele's Pop. Zoo. « | Robinson’s, Burton’s Hist. Read., Morse Co. | LeConte’s 8%, “ 
Greenough’s 4) * aa | Zoology, ° Harper. Phonography. Waters’ ” , (2) - . : Winchell’s (3) _— -o et _ 
McCabe’s Burgham (3), E. H. B. | Green’s J.B. L. Co. etter’ 8 \(Ptmen) A. B.C Blaisde!? Mg Civil War, ” Houston’s Pp stos (8) E. ra x 
pa oh Macm. cone 8 ~—2 dD. a BS. Munso t arper. Mo ne Dodge’s Ele. ay Harper 
Ss ( om pson’s Zoo., eto: lete structor, , , 
The Shortest Ror d to Caesar. iad Every Bird. “— w. ay Book, — — Green 7 English, eee es Snute's othys. Bacon 
R. L. M. | Behrens’ Microscope in Bot’y,“* | Dictionary, “ Readers, Geographical. ! .ature’s By-ways, | Morse Co 
Ritchie-Pruse Comp. L. G. & Co. ' Mosses of North America, “ Correspondence, » Geographical Reader A. B.C. The Student's Lyall Harper 
Summer School of Music. a ms a a C. aay ow oy Bn 
: 4 . : ; rawing ary ilbert, ew SBediord, ass. ; onnie 
The New School of Methods in public school music will hold Snow, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The work of the Natural Course in Music will be Cen’ 
fied by the authors of the system, Messrs. Ripley and Tap * 
thus affording an excellent opportunity for those intereste 
become familiar with this admirable course of instruction. ‘A 
beautifully ilustrated, sixteen-page pamphlet, giving full par- 
ticulars in regard to the school, will be sent free, on request, 
by American Book Company, Washington Square, New York 
city. 


Summer Schools. 


New Hampshire Summer School at the college buildings, 
er in connection with the school of science. Aug. 
7-2 

Summer School of the University of the City of New York 
at University Heights, July 5—Aug 13. Pedagogy Courses, 
July 12—Aug. 20. Address Chas. L. Bliss, New York univer- 
sity, New York city. 

City, July 7—Aug. 11. Address Charles A. Bennett, Teach- 
ers college, Morningside Heights, New York city. 

Summer schools at Mounteagle, Tenn., include the sum- 
mer session of the Boston School of Expression. Address 
A. P. Bourland, manager, Monteagle, Tenn. 

H. E. Holt Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. July 13-30. 
Address Mrs. H. E. Holt, Lexington, Mass. 

Dodge County summer school at Horicon, Wis., July 12 to 
August 13. Address E. T. Johnson, Horicon, Wis. 

Stoughton Academy Summer school. Address K. A. Kas- 
berg, Stoughton, Wis. 
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AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


PUBLISHERS 
SBN © DIRECTOR 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


give below a most complete list of publishers of school books and firms who manufacture schocl supplies and equipment. This will he a great convenience 
purchasing. Corrections are made each month In writing for circulars, catalogues, or information you will get ~ ——— attention by mentioning THE ScHOooL 
ppzeret every time you write. The names in bold face type are regular or occasional aivertisers in Tas JouRNAL. and are specially commended as reliaole firms 


School Book Publishers 


American Book Co., 
Y., Cin... Chicago, Boston, 
Atian ta, Portland, +. ° 
Appleton & o., D., N. Y. & Chi. 
Aometrong ¢ son, A. C. iar York 
Baker & Taylor " se 


Barnes & Co., A. § - 
Harison, Wm. i a 
Harper & Brothers, ™ 
Holt & Co., Henry, - 
Jenkins, W. R. ” 
Longmans, Green & Co., ” 
Lovell & Co., A. - 


Macmillan & CO., N. Y., and Chi. 
Maynard. Merrill & Co., New York 
The Morse Co., ” 


Mutual Book Company, + 
Nelson, Thos., & Sons, S 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac nt 
Potter & Putnam, - 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas. - 
Sheldon & Co., as 
Smith Pub. Co., H. P., " 


Univ <m Publishing Co., 
, Boston, and New Orleans 
The AT Church Co., 


Cincinnatti, 0. 
Van Nostrand, D. New York 
Wiley & Sons, Jno. 66 
Wood & Co., Wm., - 


Allyn & Bacon, 
Boston School Supply Co., 
Bradlee Whidden, 
Educational Pub. Co., “ 
Ginn & Co., Boston, nm. x , Chi. 
Heath & Co., D. C.- 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., “* be 
Lee & Shepard, Boston 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 

Boston and N., Y. 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston and N. Y. 
Silver Burdett & Co., 

Bos., N. Y., Chi. 

Thompson, ee Co., Boston 
Ware, Wm. & ( 


Bosto 


Sadlier & Co., Ww. “B. Balto, Md, 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 
Powers, O. M, ” 
Rand, McNally & Co., i 
Scott, Forsman & Co,, saad 
Western Pub. House, = 


Werner School Book Co., 
Chicago, N. Y , Boston, Phila. 
Myers, R. L. & Co. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Butler E. H. & Co., Philadelphia 
Eldredge Bros., - 


Lippincott Co., J. B. - 
McKay, David, kon 
Potter & Co. Jno, E. Xa 


Sower Co., Christopher ™ 
Johnson, B. F. Co., nnn, Va. 
Williams & Roger 
Roch., N. Y. & Chicago 
Practical Text-Book Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
Irish, Frank V., Columbus, 0. 
C. A. Nichols & Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Milton Bradley Co 


Music Publishers. 


Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N.Y. 
Novello, Ewer & Co, New York 
John Church Co, 

Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 
8. W. Straub, Chicago 
King, Richardson & Co., ss 


Book Covers 


Harison, W. Bev. New York City 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springtield, Mass, 


School Furniture 


Bobrick Sch. Furniture Co., Boston 
Chandler Adjustable Desk © i... 
Perry, Geo. 8 ” 
Hudson School Furniture Co., 
Athens, oO. 
Union School Furniture Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Kane & Co. a wiee, Racine, Wis. 


Rowles, E, W. A., Chicago 
U.S. Soil : Furniture on, “ 
Galpen, R. H., New York City 


Randolph McNutt, Buffalo, | 
Buffalo Sch. Fur. Co., 

Clevel’d Sch. Fur. Co. be at eland, 0. 
Favorite Desk Seat. Co. 

Ohio Rake Co., * Da yton, O. 
G.R. Seating Co., Grand Rap’ ds, Mch. 
Haney Sch. Fur. Co. 

Man. Sch. Fur. Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Stafford, E. H. Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
Globe Sch. Fur. Co., Northville, Mich. 
Piqua Sch. Furniture Co., Piqua, oO. 
Rich’d Sch. ae. SO Richmond, Ind. 
Springfield Sch. Fur. Co.. 


"s ringfield, Lil. 

N. J. Sch. Fur. Co. a? on, N. J. 
Bloomsburg Sch. Fur. C 

ioomeburs, Pa. 

Minn. Sch, Fur. Co.,Minneap., finn. 

Burl. Sch. Fur. Co. Burlington, Ia, 








School Apparatus, Phys. and 
Chem. 


Franklin Ed. Co., Boston 
Hall, Thos & Sons, a4 
Hammett, J. L. Co. S 
Knott, L. E. App. Co., ses 
Ritchie E. D. & Sons, ad 
Thompson, A. T. & Co.. > 
Ziegler Electric Co., * 


Central Sch. Supply Co., Chicago. 


McIntosh Battery Co., Chicago 
Olmsted Scientific Co., _ 
Robbins A. L, Co., pi 
Sargent & Co.. E. H. " 


U. 8. School Furniture _ ~ 
Walmsle y, Fuller & Co., " 
Lohmann Telescope CO., 
Greenville, 0. 
Beseler, Charles neg 


Eimer & Amend, = 
Colt & Co., J. B. me 
Keutfel & Esser, - 
McAllister & Co., ” 
Richards & Co., ” 


Gundlach Opt. Co., Roe hester, N.Y. 
Ward’s Nat. Sci. Estat he 


Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
Milligan, C. T. sd 
Queen & Co., a 
Kau, Wm. H., “ 
Williams, Brown & Earl, ™ 


Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N. Y. 
Henry Heil Chem. Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Inst. Co., 

Newark, N. J. 


Weston Elec. 


Warner & Swasey, 


School Supplies 


See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
School Blanks, Kindergarten Mater- 
ial, etc. 

Boston School Supply Co., Boston 
Hammett Co., J. L - 
Acme School Supply Co., 
Barnes, C. M. Co., 
Caxton Co., The ~ 
Central School Supply House, “* 
Educational Aid Association, ** 
Flanagan, A. * 


Chicago 
“ 


Olmsted, ie 1 “9 
Rowles, E. .= * 
Standard Sc Fur. C 0., set 


U. S. School Furniture Co., “ 
Century Sch. Supply Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Smith & White M’f’g Co 

Holy oke, Mass. 
Bell, ~t oe & Co., Kansas City 
Choate. W. F. Co., Albany, N. 
Twin C ity 8. 8.Co. ‘Minne apolis,Minn, 
Acme Sta & Paper Co., N.Y. City 
Central School Supply House. - 
Harison, a Bev., 


Olcott, J. = 
Peckham, ittle & Co., = 
Potter & Putnam, * 
Schermerhorn & co., * 


Mc Clees & Co., 
Lippincott Co., J. B. 
Greenwood School Supply. Co.. 
Youngstown, O. 
Sch.& Off.Sup.Co..Gd. Rapids, Mich. 
Ed. Supply Co., Kingston, Jamaica 
American Splane Co., Chicago 


Phila. Pa. 


Blackboards, Crayons, and 
Erasers. 
Bell, J. E. 
Hammett Co., J. L., 
Central Sch, Supply House, 
Chicago. 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., “ 
Bell, W. L. & Co., Kansas City 
( ‘onsolidated Lehigh Slate Co., N.Y. 
Crown Slate Co., 19 


Boston 


Hobbie, A. 2 - 
Olcott, J. M. = 
Silicate Slate Co., * 


Franklin M’f’g Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Slating ton- Bangor Slate Co., 
Slatington, Pa. 
Hyatt Slate Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Am. Soapstone Finish Co. 
Chester oye. Vt, 
Acme Sch. Sup. Co. Chicago, 
Standard Sch Fur. Po. 


Londergon,W. H. & - 

American Slate B. iB Oc. Phila. 

Lippincott Co.,, J. B. - 
Charts 


Boston School Supply Co., Boston 
Ginn & Co., 


Hammett Co,, J. L., - 

Silver, Burdett & Co., ” 

Century School Supply Co.. 
Chicago 


Central Sch. Supply House, “ 
Educational Aid Association, ” 
The Caxton Co. 

U. 8. School Furniture Co., “ 
Western Pub. House, = 


Cleveland, O. | 





Bell, W. L. & C Kansas City 
Franklin Publishing Co, H.¥.G 
Harison. W. Be 9 
Kellogg & Co., : L., 4 
Potter & Putnam, “om 
Potter & Co., Jobn E. Philadelphia 
Congdon, C. H., St. Paul, Minn. 
Williams & Rogers, Rochester, N.Y. 
King, Richardson & Co 

Sprin ‘gfield, Mass 


Dialogues and Recitations. 


Baker W. H. Boston 
Denison, T. 8. Chicago 


Flanagan, A. 
March Bros., Leb non, O. 
Dick & Fitzgerald, New Y ork City 
Excelsior Publishing Co., ‘* 
Kellogg & Co., E. L., = 


Ogilvie, J. 8. ni 
Rassell, R. H. & Son, “6 
Werner, Edgar §., = 


Garrett Co., P. Philadelphia 
Penn Pub. Co., ° 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. & Co., New York City 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The Century Co. ? 

Funk & Wagnails, » 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 
Merriam, G. & C., Springfield, Mass. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 


Goes Lithographic Co., Chicago. 
Central Sch Supply House, - 
Rickett’s, C. L., - 
Ames & Rollinson, 
Fouch, A. J. & Co., 
Wilcox, John, 

H. H. Carter & Co., 


New York 
Warren, Pa. 
Milford. N. Y. 
Boston 


Duplicating Apparatus. 


Lawton & Co., New York. 
Dick, A. B. & Co., Chicago 


Flags, [ledals, Badges, etc. 


Hammett Co , J. L., Boston 
Robert Miller Co., 3 
Oak Hall Co., “ 
Carpenter & Co., Chicago 
Central Sch. Supply House, “ 
Channon, H. & Co., pa 

U. 8. School Furniture Co., “ 
American Flag Co., Easton, ey 
Consolidated Firew'ks Co. % A A Ci 
Thorp & Co., 8.8. 

Degrauw, Aymar & Co., ve 
Ensign M’f’ 2 CO., * 
Whitehead & } HoagC ‘o.. Newark,N.J. 
Frink, W. C. Elizabeth, N. J, 


Gieoniun Apparatus. 


Spaulding, A. G. & Bros. New York 
Narragansett, Mach. Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


Kindergarten Material 


Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Charles & Co., Thos. Chicago 
Schermerhorn Co.,J.W., N.Y. 


Steiger Co., E. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass, 


Manual Training Supplies. 


Chandler & Barber, Boston 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
New York. 
Barnes, W.F. & John, Rockford, Tl. 
Morse Mach. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Reed, F. E. & Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Strelinger, C.A.& Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Minerals 
English Co., New York City 
Simmons, E. E. x 
Ward’s Nat. Sci. Co.,Rocnester, N.Y. 
Howell, E. E. Washington, D. C, 
Wilson, N. L., Boston, Mass. 


Wood Specimens, 
Hough, Romeyn B, Lowville, N.Y. 


Maps (Relief and Wall), 
Globes, etc, 


Hammett Co., J. L, Boston 
Central Sch, Supply House, 


Chicago. 
Olmsted, W. C. on 
Rand, McNally, & Co., = 
U.S, School Furniture Co, “ 
Western Pub. House, 3 
Bell, W. L, & Co., Kansas City 
Me Us City 


Holbrook, W. i. Windsor LocksCt. 
Cheney Globe Co. Mystic Bridge, “ 

Schedler, H. New York 
Howell, E. E., Washington, D. C, 





Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 


Am. Lead Pencil Co., New York 
Faber, A. W., = 
Barnes & Co.. A. 8 bi 
Eagle Pencil Co., “ 
Faber, Eberhard, 4 
Spencerian Pen Co., - 
Eclectic Pen Co., " 
Gillott, Jos, & Sons, = 
Esterbrook Pen Co - 


Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
Miller Bros. & Co., Meriden, Ct. 

Diamond Ink Co... Milwaukee, Wis. 
Higgins C. H. & Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 


Pencil Sharpeners 


Goodell & Co., Antrim, N. A. 
Hammett Co,, J. L., Boston 
Central Sch. Supply House, 


Chicago 
Dick & Co., A. B. = 
U.S. School Furniture Co., “ 
Walker M’f’g Co., we 
Andrews Sch. Fur’g Co., N. Y. C. 
Gould & Cook, Leominster, Mass. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 


Photos for Schools. 
Soule Photo Co., Boston 
Dunton, ©. H. & Co. mi 

Vm, H, Pierce Co., na 


Hegger, Frank, New York 
Franz Hanfstaegl, se 
Berlin Photo Co., * 
Ad. Braun & Co., “se 


Program Clocks. 


Fred, Frick, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Blodgett Bros 3oston, Mass. 
Prentiss Clock Co, N. Y. City 


School Records, Blanks, and 
Stationery. 


Babb, Ed. E. 
Hammett Co., J. L., 
Central Sch, Supply House, “ 
U. 8. School Furniture Co, * 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 
Smith & White M’f’g Co., 

Holyoke, Mass. 
Acme Sta. PaperCo., N. Y.C. 
American News Co., - 
Olcott, J. M. - 
Blair Co., J. C. Huntington, Pa. 


Boston 
“ 


School Bells 
Blake Bell foanere. 
Hammett Co., 
McShane Bell Found. ,Baltimore,Md, 
Central Sch, Supply House, 

Cc hic ago. 

U. 8S. School Furniture Co, 
Bue keye Bell Foundry, Cin., O. 
Cincinnati “ oo lta 
Am. Bell Foundry, Northville, Mich. 
Meneely Bell Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Meneely & Co., West Troy, N. Y. 
Rumsey & Co, Seneca Falis, N. Y. 
Stuckstede & Bros., St. Louis, Mo, 


Boston 


Second Hand School Books. 


Babb, Ed. E., Boston 
Allen, D. A. Chicago 
Barnes, C. M. Co., $6 
Harison, W. Bev. N. ¥Y. C. 
Hinds & Noble - 
Keyser, W. H. & Co., Philadeiphia 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 
Penn. Ed. Bureau, Allentown, Pa. 


Bridge Teachers’ Agency , Boston 
Beacon - 
Co-operative’ = - 
Eastern = ” 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 
Albert & Clark Agency, Chicago 
Co-operative Teachers’ Agency. 
Chicago 
National Teachers’ Agency, “ 
The Thurston Teachers Agency, 
Chicago 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency 
Colo. Teachers’ Agency, 
National Ed, Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


enver 


Pianos 
Steinway & Co.. 


N. Y. City 
Sohmer Co., bie 


Fischer & Co. S 
Chickering & Co. ze 
John Church Co., Cincinnati 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago 


Crown Piano Co., 
Vose Piano Co., 


Emerson Piano Co. Boston 
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i THREE IMPORTANT BOOKS 











e By RALPH STOCKMAN TARR, B.S, F.G.S.A., 
$ Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography at Cornell University, 
First Book in Physical Geography 
Now Ready. Half-Leather. 12mo, $1.10. 

The striking success of Tarr’s Elementary Physical Geography in high schools has led 
to the preparation of this ** First Book” which is designed for use in public and private 
schools requiring a somewhat shorter course than is given in the Elementary Physical 
Geography. Its claim to attention lies in its presentation of physical geography in its 
modern aspect. The main emphasis is laid upon physiography, and all the features Ithat 
have coutributed to the rapid introduction of the earlier book are retained in simpler form. 

Elementary Physical Geography 
Fifth Edition, Revised, Half-Leather, 8mo, $1.40 
The widespread and increasing use of Tarr’s Elementary Physical Geography, due 
i originally to the recent and general change in methods of teaching the subject, has 





received a renewed impetus during the present year from the enthusiastic commendations 
of the teachers in the public schools of Chicago, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Kansas City, 
and many other important centers. 





A PARTIAL LIST OF SCHOOLS USING THIS WORK: 


Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass, High School, Buffalo, New York High School, Waukegan, Il, 
‘ Framingham, - Coiumbia Grammar School, “ Lake Forest Academy, 
Salem, “6s Quincy School, Poughkeepsie, oe Morgan Park Academy, Morgan Park, ‘* 
™ = North Adams, * Colgate Academy, Hamilton, « Monmouth College, Monmouth, 
“ * Westheld, “ Manual Training School, Brooklyn, ‘ High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
High School, Amherst, “ Union School, —— as Hannibal, oe 
Bridgewater, as Academy, Middletown, wi sat sa Burlington, la. 
= » Natick, as High Schools, Yonkers, = va “ Cedar Falls, 2s 
vid “ North Attleboro, os Stevens School, Hoboken, B.. Je ad bad Council Bluffs, ee 
ie ss Northampton, “6 Girls’ Normal School, Philadelphia, Pa. a aes Davenport, “6 
- “ Pittsfield, | os Collegiate Institute, York, “ sed $ Marshalltown, “ 
”" " Springfield, os High School, Baltimore, Md. a a lowa City, - 
Ware, bad Columbia Academy, Washington, D. C. Penn College, Oskaloosa, Ga. 
- = Weymouth, ss Public Schools, Xenia, Ohio High School, Grand Rapids, Wis. 
Howe School, Billerica, “ “ Akron, s sg Randolph, - 
Lawrence Academy, Groton, ss High School, Newark, e Ripon College, Ripon, e 
Training School, Holyoke, 6 Prep. Dept. Univ., Wooster, sa High School, Marshall, Mion. 
Tabor Academy, Marion, se Heidelberg Univ., Tiffin, “ Shattuck School, Faribault, - 
Worcester Academy, Worcester, os Webb School, Bell Buckle, Tenn. State Normal School, Winona, ~ 
Morgan School, Clinton, Conn, Citronelle College, Ala. High Schoo!, Lincoln, Neb. 
High School, Collinsville, ee State Normal School, Ind. Agricultural College, N. D, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, ‘* High School, Ww estfield, - Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal, 
Normal School, New Britaia, “6 Marion, es San Jose, “ 
Hillhouse High School, New Haven, * . - Peru, * * oe Chico, » 
Williams Mem. Inst., New London, “ 
High School, South Manchester, " 
East Greenwich Academy, R. I. 
Mr. Diman’s School, Newport, i 
Training School, Pawtucket, “ 
Miss Wheeler’s School, Providence, ‘‘ 
Normal School, Johnson, Vt. 
High School, Barre, fe 
- Brandon, as 
“ ‘* Windsor, bad 
a ee Portsmo:th, N. H. 
“ “ Wolfeboro, st 
Seminary, Kent’s Hill, Maine 
Teachers College, New York 
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- Pendleton, " High School, Riverside, o 
” - Attica, “ ” aa Sacramento, sd 
” “ South Bend, - ee “6 Stockton, oe 
os ” Hanover, és ee St. Helena, “ 
ss ” Connersville, vg “ ee Redlands, i“ 
as - Jackson, Mich. an “ Petaluma, “ 
State Normal School, Ypsilanti, “ e Visalia, 
The Fourteen High Schools, Chicago, Il, ” “a Selma, 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, ” - Tulare, 
Armour Institute, ‘ o Univ. of Pacific, College Park, 
Acad. of N. W, Univ., Evanston, 06 Cartner Seminary, Irvington, 
High School, Carthage, oe Los Angeles Academy, A 
” Princeton, si | Throop Polytechnic Inst., Pasadena, ‘* 
- sas Pittsfield, " Trinity School, San Francisco, * 





ee ee 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


| NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Titi iennenncinmmnnnnbindiiinnenaniienanaiaelle 


Elementary Geology 
Half-Leather. 8mo. $1.40, net. 
This book, published in February, 1897, is now generally recognized as the most 
attractive and scientific presentation of the subject for high schools. Many important 
schools have already adopted it. 
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Texas School Aguaey, T writers. Co., a U. 8. Heater Co., Detroit, Mich 
Marshall, Tex. ype xia th oN arene ec: Hyatt & Smith Mfg. Co., 
Coyriere, Mrs. N. ¥.c, Am. Writing Mach. Co., N. Y. Sturtevant Co _ Detroit Heat. & Vent. Co.,“ as 
Fisk T i mane Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ ~~ .F. + E. M. Link, Machine Co., " Erie, Pa. 
eachers’ Agencies, Densmore Typewriter Co., Buffalo Forge Co.. Buffalo, N. ¥Y. Stover Heater Co., Freeport, Til. 
Boston. New York, Chicago Hammond writer Co., ** MeLain Co., J. H. Canton, 0. Herenden Mfg. Co., Geneva, N. Y. 
Toronto, Los Angelos Yost Typewriter Co. * Bowers Regulator Co. . Chicago n, New York. Phila., Pa. 
Hazen, Irving. Met Tea. Bu Typewriter Exchange, ~ Fuller & Warren Warm. & Ven. Co. Hartford Heater Co., ) ey , Ct. 
N. Y.C. Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. Chicago. Raymond Campbell heal oe 
N. Y¥. Educational Bureau, “ Daugherty Typewriting Co., American Boiler Co., N. Y.C. ddletown, Pa. Z 
Schermerhorn @. —- J.W., ad Pittsburg, Pa., Boynton Furnace Co., a8 Mowry. W.C. ae Conn, , 
Young-Fulton, M “ Williams Type Co., N. Y. City Fuller & Warren Co., e H.  Sandmyer & Co., Til. 
Interstate Teachers’ . ‘Agency y, Ford Type Co., ee Gorton & Lidgerwood ° A. rupee & Co., Pinladel hia 
Saginaw, Mich. Heating & Ventilatin Hart & Crouse, se TS rnace Co.,Syracuse, N.Y. 
Bardeen, C. W., Syracuse, N. Y g 4 J. L. Mott Iron Works, pi Pease Furn. Co.. J. F.,Syracuse, N.Y. 
Robertson, I. Memphis, Tenn. Am. Boiler Co., Boston Standard Radiator Co., s Ranton Boiler Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Educational Ex. Provi —~— RK. I; Boston Blower Co., ” Peck & Williamson Co. CincinnatiO. Carton Furnace Co. Utica, JN. Be 
Central Ed. Bureau, Phila, Pa. Exeter Machine Works, * Hersey Atwood oa. Co., Giblin & Co. 
Parker. C. J. Raleigh, N.C. Gurney Heater Mfg. Co., S ifton, N. J. Kernan Furnace oo - 
Southern Teachers’ Exchan Ideal Boiler Co., * Roberts Machine Co.C sollegee ile, Pa. Russell Wheeler & ( be 
Nashville, ean. American Warm. & Vent.Co Chic. Craig Reynolds Foun. Co., Dayton,O. Broomell, Schmidt &Co., York, Pa. 
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Hew Cext-Hooks for Cwo Months. = « 


This list is limited to the books that have been pz ublished during the preceding month. The publishers of these books will send descriptive circulars free on re- 
jal a 


uest, or any book prepaid at prices named. Spec 


ttention is given to all such requests which mention THE ScHOoL JouRNAL. For Pedagogical Books, Teachers? 
AL. 


ds, “Schoo! Library, and other publications, see other numbers of THE JOURN i 















































AUTHOR. | TITLE. | Pp. BINDING. | PRICE. | PUBLISHER. 
Aubert, E. Litterature Francaise | 290 | Cloth 1.00 H. Holt & Co. 
Avery, Elroy M. Elementary Physics | 317 - Sheldon & Co. 
Syery. prey M. & Sinnot First Lesson in Physical Science | 160 * .60 “ 
Chas. . a 
poiey ws ba Whitman New England Wild Flowers 150 }  « 75 Preston & Rounds. 
ldwin, Four Great Americans 246 , « Werner School Book Co. 
Belted, ‘Henry H. (Ed ) Lord Chesterfiela’s Letters }159 | “ Maynard. Merrill & Co. 
Bass, E. Differential Calculus ‘pee 4.00 | J. Wiley & Sons. 
Bonne, leishen P. Theory of Thought and Knowledge g30) * Harper & Brothers. 
Bryant, Wm. Cullen (Tr.) The Liied of Homer 355 rs Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Clark, Victor 8. Eutropi Historia Romana 84 bite .30 Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
ne, Chas. The Phontic Reader 165 | Cloth " The Morse Company. 
Dryer, Chas. Redway Studies in Indiana Geography 110 ps oe 50 Inland Publishing Co. 
Finch, Adelaide V. The Finch Primer 9 | Ginn & Co. 
Freytag, Satay Die Journalisten } American Book Co. 
Gibson, J. W A Scheol History ofthe U. 8 494 | Leather 1,00 | A, Flanagan. 
Goodrich, Frank ( Ed.) Goethe's Gotz von Berlichingin 170 | Cloth 70 H. Hoit & Co. 
Grandcourt, Cc. H. Italian Composition 99 * D. C. Heath & Co, 
Helm, G. The Principles of Mathematical Chemistry | 998 “ 1.50 | J. Wiley & Sons. 
J ohnson, Samuel Alexander . J 197 ” Harper & Brothers. 
Johnston, Harold W. Latin Mannscrip 13 “o 2.2 Forcemes & Co. 
Kirk, Ella Boyce Dickens’ Story tx Oliver Twist 348 ~ -60 . Appleton & > 
Malory, Sir T. Le Morte d@’ Arthur Leather 65 The I Macmillan C 
Maitby, Albert E. *“ Old Glory,” the Flag of our Country 208 | Cloth A. E. Maltby, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
Marlowe, Christopher Doctor Fraustus - 45 The Macmillan Co. 
Meadowcroft, Wm. H. The A. B. ©. of the X Ray 189 Va American Technical Book Co. 
- os The Scholar's A. B. C. of | Electtricity 136 | Bds 50 2 = “is at 
Meizi, B. ‘Comr.) New Italian-English Dictionary 7 | Cloth 2.00 Hirshfeld Brothers. 
Moody, Wm, V. Grinn’s Household Tales Leather “50 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Moore, H. The Child’s Piano- Forte Book 77 | Cloth 1.25 C. Scribner’s Sons, Importers. 
Myer, Edmund d. Position and Action in Singing 217 - 1.28 Edgar S. Werner. 
Page, Emma E. Heart Culture 272 - Whittaker Ray Co. 
Pa nter, F. V.N. Introduction to American Literature 498 1.25 Leach, Shewell & Sanborn 
Smith Jessie R. The Story of Washington 30 ” 25 Beverley Harison. 
Soulsby, Luey H. M. Stray Thoughts for Mothers and Téachers 210 ‘6 1.00 Longman, Green & Co. 
Spencer, F. Yom eg a Aims and Practice of Teaching | 284 bad 1.75 The Macmillan Co. 
‘appan, Luc Topical Notes on American Authors | 334 a 1.00 Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Thatcher, Oliver J. A Short History on Medieval Europe | $25 red 1.3% C. Seribner’s Sons. 
Tuttle, Herbert B. Chemistry at a Glance | 59 o 60 Herbert B. Tuttle. 
Todhunter, I & Loney, 8. L. | Algebra for Beginners | 428 | Paper 1.00 The Macmillan Co. 
Williams, G. A. Topics and References in American History | 178 | Cloth 1.00 Cc. W. Bardeen. 
is, J. C. Flowering Plants and Ferns 429 - 3.00 The Macmillan Co. 
Wells, Webster Essentials of Algebra 35 1.10 Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
Weineck. Oscar First German Reader for N. Y. Public School] 43 " 230 Dyrsen & eiffer 
Wood-Allen Mary. Almost a Woman 44 25 Wood- Allen “Publishing Co. 
Anderson, Jessie Macmillan , A Study of English Words 1/118 , Cloth Af American Book Co. 
Atwood, G. E School Algebra | 372 | Half Cloth 1.20 | The Morse Co. 
Baumbach, Rudolf Die Nouna. eine Blau-Strumpf.Geschichte | 97 Bourds 30 ~ C. Heath & Co. 
Bayliss, Clara Kern In Brook and Bayou 180 | Cloth 60 Apptce & Co, 
Bryce, Hamilton A. Horacc: Quintius Horatius Flaccus 293 - 1.00 The acmillan Co. 
Carpenter, F. Ives English Lyric Poetry, 1500-1700 | 276 “ 1.50 | C. Scribner’s Sons 
Clarke. M. fae Story of Troy 254 > .60 American Book Co. 
Cooke, Frances FE, land | - bd .60 D. Appleton & Co. 
Deghuee, Joseph eiger’s Colloguial Method of Learning the | Boards 35 E, Steiger & Co. 
German Language 
Deghuee, Jeseph Steiger’s Commercial German Reader 84 » 50 | E. Steiger & Co. 
Grab, Max F. comp. The Grimm Webster, German-English and 1164 | Cloth 25 Laird & Lee. 
English-German Dictionary x 
Hallowell, Eliz. Moore Elementary Drawing 54 Boards 75 The Macmillan Co. 
Hatfield, James Taft Materials for German Composition 127 | paper 12 | D.C. Heath & Co, 
Everz and Jessie ‘ 
Hill, J. BE, Text-Book on Shades and Shadows and Pre- 
speetive Cloth 2.00 z. ye | & Sons. 
Krocker, Kate Freiligrath | Germany | 251 “6 .60 Augiowa & Co. 
Kupfer, Grace H. Stories of Long Ago in a New Dress | 177 | boards 35 D: C. Heath & Uo. 
Lewis, Edwin Herbert A First Book in Writing English 293 | Buckram 80 The Macmillan Co, 
Mace, W. H. Method in History for Teachers and Students] | 311 | Cloth 1,10 | Ginn & Co. 
Matzke, J. E, First Spanish Readings | 219 * 1.00 D. C. Heath & Co. 
perches E. C. ed, Thucydides 299 sad 1.10 The Macmillan Co. 
Virgil Mars Publius | 118 * .40 | Tne Macmillan Co. 
We is, a Ww. comp. ¢ Labiche's La Peudre Aux Yeux 86 6| Boards 2 D. C, Heath & Co. . 
Wyatt, A. J. An Elementary Uid English Grammar 160 | Cloth 1.25 | The Macmillan Co. 
Bay View, Michigan, summer school opens July 13. Baylor university summer school, at Waco, Texas, June 
Summer School of Languages, at Point o’ Woods, Long 14 to August 6. W. H. Pool, Waco. & | 
Island. Address Prof. Chas. F. Kroeh, Stevens Institute of Virginia Summer School of Methods, in June. E. C. Glass, 
Technology, Hoboken, N. J. Lynchburg, Va. 
New Schools of Methods in Public School Music. Eastern Leland Stanford University, May 31. Stanford University, 
section at Hingham, Mass., August 3-19. Address Ameri- California. 
can Book Company, Washington square, New York. The summer schools of Vermont are as follows : Barton, 
Benzonia College Summer School, July 6, continues six Address G. A. Andrews, Derby. St. Johnsbury, Address 
weeks. G. R. Wade, Colton, Mich. W. H Taylor, Hardwick. Essex Junction, Address J. E. 
Normal Chautauqua, 


Bible. 


E. Stroudsburg, July 5. G. P. Allen, Westford. Randolph, Address Fred E. Prichard, : 
Bradford. Middlebury, Address Thos. E. Boyce, Middle- 


Philadelphia Summer School, July 6-30. D.C. Monroe, bury. Putney, Address H. D. Ryder, Bellows Falls. All 
these schools begin August 2 and continue two weeks. 


Philadelphia. 
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Building Notes. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Fruitvale will issue $10,000 bonds for 
school building purposes. Write Chas. 
W. Shoemaker, trustee. 

Perris will erect frame school and as- 
sembly building at the Perris boarding 


school site. Write Edgar A. Allen, 
superintendent Indian Instruction 
school. 


San Diego will build normal school 
on University Heights. Write J. L. 
Dryden, trustee. 


CANADA. 
Huntsville will build school-house. 
Write Mr. J. F. Waters, clerk. 
GEORGIA. 


Macon will erect an alumni hall for 
Mercer university; cost $10,000. Write 
trustees. 

ILLINOIS. 


Bradley will build addition to school- 
house; cost $2,500. Write Arch. C. D. 
Henry, Kankakee. 

Chicago will erect school-house cor. 
of Forty-ninth street and St. Lawrence 
avenue; cost $50,000.—will erect a twelve 
room building at Ninety-first street and 
Langley avenue; cost $50,000.—wil!l also 
build an addition to the Arnold school 
at Burling and Center streets; cost $35, 
000. Write Arch. Normand S. Patton. 
—will build an addition to the Chicago 
normal school; cost $85,000. Write Nor- 
mand S. Patton, arch. 

Clinton will build school-house. Write 
board of education. 

Decatur will build addition to the 
German Catholic school; cost $3,500. 
Write R. O. Rosen, arch. 

Grandridge will build school-house; 
cost, $6,000. Write Arch. Ashby, River- 
side. , 

Morgan Park will build school-house; 
cost $14,000. Write Arch. M. L. Beers, 
218 La Salle street, Chicago. 

North Litchfield has issued $3,000 for 
the building of a high school. Write 
board of education. 

Paxton will build addition to school- 
house. Write Arch. N. S. Spencer, 
Champaign. 

Quincy will build an addition to the 
Washington school. Write John Batschy, 
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The snowy whiteness of 
linens, lawns nainsooks 
and dimities is preser, 
© ved by washing them 
with a pure soap. 
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Russellville will build school-house. 
Write Arch. J. W. Gaddis, Vincennes, 
Ind. 

INDIANA. 


Anderson will build addition to the 
Hazelwood school-house; cost $3,000. 
Write Arch. Philip F. Jeckel, 5 and 6 
P. O. bik. 

Crawfordsville will Build school-house. 
Write Archs. Kutsch & Laycock, 25-26 
Cordova block, Indianapolis. 

Elkhart will build addition to. school- 
house. Write school board. 

Elwood will erect a high school build- 
ing; cost $30,000. Write Arch. Philip 
F. Jeckel, 5 and 6 P. O. block, Ander- 
son. 

Haubstadt will build school-house. 
Write George D. Seitz, arch. 

Knox will build two school-houses in 
Jackson township. Write S. R. Geddes, 
trustee.—will also build two _ school- 
houses in North Bend township. Write 
M. Kelley, trustee. 

Notre Dame will erect a three story 
building at the university. Write Car- 
penter & Powderly, contractors. 

Plainville will build school-house; 
cost $6,000. Write Arch. J. W. Gaddis, 
Vincennes. 

Poneto will build school-house. Write 
Arch. Cuno Kibele, Bluffton. 

South Bend.—a parochial school will 
be erected here for St. Patrick’s R. C. 
parish. 

Valparaiso will build school-house in 
the 3rd ward. Write board of education. 

Washington will erect higlhy school 





building. Write Archs. Kutsch & Lay- 
cock, 25-26 Cordova block, Indianapo- 
lis. 
IOWA. 

Allen will build school-house. 
J. B. Ross, secretary . 

Bartlett will erect two school-houses. 
Write T. C. Harris, clerk. 

Beaver will build school-house; cost 
$3,200. Write board of education. 

Castlegrove will build school-house iv 
sub-district No. 6. Write Arch. J. W. 
Doxsee; Monticello. 

Delmar will build addition to school- 


Write 


house. Write Wm. Hancock, contractor, 
Maquoketa. 
Denison will erect a new  school- 


house in sub-district No. 4, Otter Creek 
township. Write A. J. Boock, secretary. 

Des Moines will build an addition to 
the Lucas school building. Write M. J. 
Coleman, secretary. 

Estherville will build school-house. 
Write board of directors, Jack Creek 
township.—will erect two frame school- 
houses in Center township. Write A. 
Crim, clerk.—will build school-house in 
sub-district No. 6, Center township. 
Write James P. Kennedy. 

Manchester will build school-house in 
sub-district No. 3. Write H. W. Wood- 
ward, president, Hazelgreen township. 

Gilbert Station will build school-house 
in sub-district No. 7, district township of 
Milford. Write T. J. Sowers, president. 

Hinton will build school-house in 
sub-district No. 6. Write P. E. Held, 


secretary. 
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BATHING is always pleasant; with Pears’ 
Soar it isa luxury. ou never can find another 
toilet soap that so closely comes up to the ideal 
of perfection, and so long as fair, white hands, 
a bright, clear complexion and a soft, healthful 
skin continue to add to beauty and attractive- 
ness so long will 


Pears’ Soap 


continue to hold its place in the ini 
women who wish to be beautiful and poe TY 
pay TI that pi may be used on the ten- 
rest an Gensilive 2, © 
I » even that of c 
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Every ingredient in 

| Hires Rootbeer is health 

| giving. The blood is \| 

improved, the nerves 

soothed, the stomach 

I benefited by this delicious 
beverage. 


HIRES 


! Rootbeer 

| Quenches the thirst, tickles 
the palate ; full of snap, sparkle 
and effervescence. A temper- 
ance drink for everybody. | 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. | 
A package makes five gallons. \ 





























Cycle Saddles 


**MAKERS OF MOST OF THE 
HIGH-GRADE SADDLES”’ 


| 


Ordinary DO f) ») 

Health | ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

Anatomical No one else offers the cyclist 
the choice of 

Pneumatic 

Hygienic EVERY 


POPULAR 
STYLE 


In 14 various 





shapes, inter- 
of Cycle Saddle in a quality 
bhangeable 
- se ||| above the standard of all oth- 
with 7 graded ||| ers. Tilustrated Catalogue 
springs. || showing © styles FREE. 
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Massena will build school-house in 
Victoria township. Write H. R. Moore, 
secretary school board. 

Milo will build school-house in Plain- 
ville district. Write J. S. Boyd, sec.. 

Morse will erect school-house in Gra- 
ham township. Write F. A. Beranek, 
secretary. 

Murray will build school-house in sub- 
district 5. Write Chas. Frank, presi- 
dent of board. 

Nodaway.—Proposals will be received 
for making foundations under three 
school-houses in sub-districts Nos. 4, 8, 
and 10. Address Mr. P. W. Worley. 

Pocahontas will build school-house in 
sub-district No. 8, district township of 
Center. Write Jas. Lehane, secretary. 

Renwick will build school-house in 
district No. 5. Write C. F. Bootz, sec- 
retary. 

Scotts Station will build school-house. 
Write John M. Wilson, chairman. 


KENTUCKY. 


Frankfort will build school-house. 
Write George G. Oberwarth, arch. 

Louisville will build addition to the 
Parkland public school building. Write 
Robt. J. Frick, chairman, school board. 
—will also erect a new school-house; 
cost $50,000. Write Arch. Mason Maury, 
6th and Main streets. 

Paducah will erect a high school build- 
ing; cost $30,000. Write Arch. Brinton 

. Davis. 

MAINE. 


Pittsfield will build school-house. 
Write Arch. W. E. Mansur, Bangor. 
Sangerville will build school-house in 
district No. 3. Write Fred E. Rollins, 
contractor. 
MARYLAND. 


Baltimore will build school-house. 
Write city council. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston will erect a parochial school 
on Sunnyside street; cost $16,000. Write 
Rev. J. J. Williams, pastor. 

Dedham will build school-house; 
cost $50,000. Write board of education. 

Everett will build school-house; cost 
$18,000. Write board of education. 

Malden will build school-house on 
Glenwood street; cost $60,000.—will also 
build school-house on Wyoming ave- 
nue; cost $15,000. Write board of edu- 
cation. 

Marlboro will erect a new high school; 
cost, $65,000. Write board of aldermen. 

Metheun.—E. F. Searles will give a 
new brick high school to the town. 

North Chelmsford will erect a school 
building for the County Truant school. 
Write directors. 

Revere will build school-house; cost 
$30,000. Write Arch. Penn Varney, 
Lynn. 

Salem will erect a new high school 
building; cost $151,000. Write the alder- 


men. 

Springfield will build addition to Jef- 
ferson avenue school; will receive bids 
for heating and ventilating said school. 
Write B. Hammett Seabury, arch., Gill’s 
block.—will build addition to Hooker 
school. Write F. R. Richmond, arch., 
Masonic Temple.—will receive bids for 
changing system of heating and venti- 
lating in Emery street school.—also for 
installing a system of steam heating and 
ventilating in Strickland school. Write 

Tripp, chairman. 

Upton will erect a new school-house; 
cost $20,000. Write board of education. 

Westfield will erect parochial school 
for St. Mary’s church; cost $20,000. 
Write Curtius G. Page, arch., North- 
ampton. 

West Springfield will build school- 
house; cost $15,000. Write board of ed- 
ucation. 

Williamstown will erect a new_high 
school building; cost $31,000. Write 
Arch. E. A. Ellsworth, Holyoke. 








TIME, 
PROGRAM, 
SIGNAL, 
WATCHMEN, 
For all purposes. 
Write for prices to 


Electrical 


BLODGETT BROS. & CO. Specialties. 
301 Congress “St., - = BOSTON. 


Ventilating Wardrobes 


These Wardrobes with Fisxoin Doors com- 
bines Hycienic features with Economy in Floor 
Space. Approved by the best sanitary engin- 
eers and adopted by the most advanced schools. | 

We are patentees and manufacturers of FLex- \ 
IFOLD ColILING AND SLIDING Partitions FOR SusB- 
DIVIDING LarGE Rooms without posts or mullions. 









































We send our tllustrated catalogue free. 
Jt will interest you. 


FLEXIBLE DOOR & SHUTTER CO., 
73 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





























‘* EASIEST KEY TOUCH.” *«* THE WORLD’S GREATEST TYPEWRITER,”’ 


* DENSMORE x 


The Brooklyn Board of Education adopted it for class use, in January, 1897. 





We now make all Densmores with the Type Bars swinging on Ball 
Bearings like those ot bicycle wheels. This prevents wear at the bearings 
on which alignment and durability chiefly depend. It marks an era in type- 
writer construction. The U. S. Department of the Interior alone uses 
150 DENsMorES, and the Custodian says, ‘‘ They give entire satisfaction.” 





DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 316 Broadway, New York. 
Your Vacation Outfit 


Bradley’s Water Colors, 

Bradley’s Drawing Pencils, 

The Springfield Drawing Kit 
and Easel Combined. 





SHOULD INCLUDE 


and many other things described in our cata- 
logue, which will be sent to any address, 


Have you ever seen our Sketching Outfits ? ~“*e i. mm 








Our Water Colors are put up in Cakes and in Tubes. We make a large variety of Drawing Material 
and Supplies, also Kindergarten Goods and Primary School Aids. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Serinarieco, Mass., 


New York, Atlanta, Kansas City. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 
BOSTON NEW YORK. CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
NO<112 BOYLSTON ST, 29-33 EB. 19TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1328 AROH ST. 


GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” 


Former! ublished by Charles De Silver and Sons. 
Well printed oom type set plexes on good paper. 12mo, substantial half leather binding. Price reduced 
to $1.50, postpaid 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


The best translations, convenient in form, exceptionally handy for the posbes, petated from clear typeon on 
per, eetrqetively and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid 50 ce Send for catalogue a 
pT. of the McKay publications. Ask your 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 


SPENCERIAN 
\ << 





Sar:ples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the school is given. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, « New York, N. Y. 





A VOICE FROM THE WEST. 


Prof. Boumer, Principal of Jones’ Commercial Col- 
lege, one of the largest institutions of the kind in the 
West, writes as follows: “ Your book gives better sat- 
isfaction than any other! have ever had in my English 
department. The faculty of Jones’ Commercial Col- 
lege unanimously pronounce the book the best pub- 

lished for use in business schools and colleges.” 

He is using several hundred copies of 


SaESER S GRAMMAR, SPELLER AND 
LETTER-WRITER 


the last shipment of fifty being Sesmentet in Decem- 
ber, '96. 


GOOD NEWS FROMM HARRISBURG. 


Prof. P. B. Grson, formenty. Fy Estnctpal of Business 
De artment of Harrisburg igh School, writes as 
follows: “I have carefull Snes and “thoroughly 
tested the book in our classes here for the last six 
months, and find in it everything to commend and 
nothing to condemn. I Ee 5 pepounee it 
the ry) valuable work of its kind for 
1 t has ever come under my a A I 
— never used another book from which I received 
te as I do from yours, although I have 

been in the: ‘harness’ for over nine years. 

SMITHDEAL’S GRAMMAR, SPELLER AND LETTER- 
WRITER is the best text-book of the kind ever pub- 
lished for High Schools, Business Colleges, and Ad- 
spaese Students. Retail price, 7% cts.; introductory, 
60 cts. Will be sent teachers on receipt of introduc- 
tory price, and your money back if you want it. 
Address 


B. F, Johnson Publishing €0,, 


3 & 5 South 11th St., Richmond, Virginia. 


The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 





RicuHarp A, McCurpy, PRESIDENT 


Assets Over $234,000,000 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in the 
World, Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
Exceed $437,000,000. 


For further information apply to the nearest agent 
or to the Head office of the Company, 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 





Pr pei 4 find 


At ‘fee End of Your Journe 
ita right 0 over to 


great convenience to go 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth pave. 6s » 41st and 42d Sts., 


kona Central —— New York. 
to and from Lay. Fy St. 4 * 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards, 








Our catalogue 8, is 
sent free for the asking 
ad a books pertain- 

to all o rama. 
BOO KS A copy shouts 4 had for ready- 
vefersnce by those destring — 


rical,medical, engineering, 


ific, mining and technical t books, which we sell to 
everybody at wholesale p 


MICHIGAN. 

Detroit will build school-house; cost 
$30,000. Write Louis H. Chamberlin, 
secretary, 50 Miami avenue. 

Holland will build addition to high 
school building. Write G. J. Van Duren, 
secretary. 

Mt. Pleasant will build school-house 
and dormitory here. Write Andrew 
Spencer, superintendent Mt. Pleasant In- 
dian Industrial school. 

Pontiac.—A plarochial school-house 
will be erected here. Rev. Fr. T. J. 
Ryan, pastor. Write Archs. Fisher 
Bros., Crofoot building. 

St. Joseph will build school-house. 
Write Geo. E. Smith, secretary. 

MINNESOTA. 

Ada will build addition to school- 
house. Write S. Peterson, clerk. 

Duluth will receive bids for heating 
and ventilating the ee school 
building. Write board of education. 

Clinton will build school-house. Write 
Mr. T. W. Collins, secretary. 

Minneapolis will build ladies’ dormi- 
tory for state agricultural school; cost 
$18,950. Write P. N. De Laney, con- 
tractor. 

Spring Valley will build school-house 
in district No. 102, Fillmore Co. Write 
L. H. Osterud, arch, 

Waterville will build addition to 
school-house; cost $3,500. Write C. S. 
Sedgwick, Lumber Exchange, Minne- 
apolis. 

Winnebago City will erect high school 
building. Write J. E. Damon, clerk. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Jackson will erect high school build- 
ing; cost $15,000. Write Arch. J. W. 
Gaddis, Vincennes, Ind. 


The New York Central Railroad 
Company will sell regular round trip 
ticket, New York to Chautauqua, with 
stop over at points desired en route, 
good up to and including Oct. 3 1, for 
$18.50; continuous passage tickets will 
be sold for $17. They also announce a 
special excursion from New York to 
Chautauqua and return, to leave August 
2 and return August 9 to September 1, 
for $10 for the round trip. 


Publishers’ Notes. 


There is a great deal of truth in the 
saying that beauty is but skin deep, for 
what perfection of features or form can 
atone for a blotchy, freckled, or other- 
wise disfigured complexion. The ladies 
know this, and therefore they strive to 
preserve and improve the beauty of the 
skin. Many of them use that famous pre- 
paration Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental 
Balm; it has been on the market forty- 
eight years, which ought to be a pretty 
good test of its merit. It purifies as 
well as beautifies the skin. It may be 
obtained of druggists and fancy goods 
dealers or of Ferd. T. Hopkins, pro- 
prietor, 37 Great Jones street, N. Y. 

If the teacher wishes to increase his or 
her knowledge of this glorious land of 
ors from personal observation, no better 
plan could be pursued than to map 
0,ut some routes over the Pennsylvania 
railroad and its connections. The rail- 
road crosses one of the most pictur- 
esque portions of the country; thisandits 
connections cover about all that is worth 
seeing in the northeastern section of the 
United States and the eastern provinces 
of Canada. Description of towns, nota- 
ble scenery, etc., and routes, time tables, 
a map and all necessary information are 
contained in a book of over two hun- 
dred pages entitled “ Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Summer Excursion Routes.” For 
those who wish to spend the vacation 
traveling, this book is indispensable. As 
a specimen of high-class printing it is 
superb. The front cover has a handsome 
colored picture, with the title of the book 
in embossed gilt letters, and the other 
cover is equally as handsome. Through 








| band Ward & Ce., Chicago. 


NEW PRICES 


Covumpra Bicycues 


The Standard of the World 
1897 COLUMBIAS $75 
The best bicycles made. Reduced To 


1806 COLUFIBIAS 60 
Second only to 1897 Models, Reduced To 


1897 HARTFORDS 50 
Equal to most bicycles, Reduced To 
HARTFORDS 45 
Pattern 2, Reduced To 
HARTFORDS 40 
Pattern 1, Reduced To 
HARTFORDS 30 


Patterns 5and6, Reduced To 

Nothing In the market approached 
the value of these bicycles at the 

former prices; what are they now? 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer; by 
mail from us for one 2-cent stamp, 





The Knickerbocker Series of 


SCHOOL SONGS 


Book 1. 50 Easy Unison Songs. 
Book Il. Two Part Songs. 


Edited by F. E. Howarp, Supervisor of 
Music in Public Schools of Bridgeport, 
Conn., Author of “Child Voice in Sing- 
ing. Price, 25 cents. 


Octavo Editions of these songs with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment, can be obtained of the Publishers. 
Send for catalogue and copies on approval. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
A Handbook on the 


Training of the Child 
Voice in Singing. 


Including Many Exercises for Daily Vocal 
Drill. Price, 35 cents; Cloth. 


Practical Hints on the 


Training of Choir Boys 


By G. Epwarp Stusss, M.A. Price, 
75 cents; cloth. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


LONDON, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
21 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 


TO TOURISTS 


Special arrangements have been made by 


The St. Denis 


to provide prompt and efficient transportation 
for guests to and from the different European 
steamers at reasonable prices. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and 11th St, NEW YORK. 








the pages are half-tone pictures of As- 
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Malt: 
is half i 
—nature’s concentrated FOOD 
for the plant to live on. Malt 
extract contains all the concen- 


tratedfood of malt in a soluble 
form for the human stomach. 


¢ 
t 
‘ 
é 
’ 
¢ 
PABST $ 
, 
’ 
¢ 
' 


The “Best” Tonic 


is the ron and most nourish- 
ing * malt extracts. It is a 
strengthening, refreshing tonic 


for the body, nerves, and brain. 


all druggists at 25c. a bottle, 


( 
; 
j MALT EXTRAGT 
| 


or 52 Shor 2250. 
nea ee eee | 


Going to the Mountains? 


Are you looking fora spot to spend the Summer 
which combines health, comfort, and pleasure 


AT MODERATE COST ? 


If so, send 6 cents for postage or call and get free 
at offices below the illustrated book, “Summer 
Homes,.”’ It gives list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding 
Houses, with their location, rates, attractions, &c., in 
the Mountains of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster, and 
Delaware Counties, N. Y., on the main line and 
branches of the New York, Ontario & Western Rail- 
way, 2,000 feet above the sea, a region of great 
beauty "and absolute healthfulness. In New York: 

No, 2 Battery Place, 113, 165, 171, 371, O44 1,323 
Broadway, 13 Astor — 737 6th Av., 251 Colum- 
bus Av., 134 Bast rasth St., 273 West rasth St.; ticket 
offices, ‘foot of Franklin’ and West 42d Sts, In 
Brooklyn: No. 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 Broad- 
Sa 267 Manhattan Av., Greenpoint, and * Eagle” 

ce 


> 





“ILLUSTRATED HOMES,” containing half- 
tone reproductions from Photographs of 535 of the 
above * ,’’ can be obtained of ticket agents 
for asc. J. C. “ANDERSON, General Passenger 
Agent, 56 Beaver St., New York, 





DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalFoundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 





This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


80 cents a Year, 





The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 


room. Clubs of two or more 2§c. 
each, 
Its circulation bas doubled dur- 


ing the last year. 
BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





Woodb' *s Facial Soap and Facial Cream will clear 
the skin oi pimples, blackheads, freckles, etc., and 
render the: complexion clear, soft and beautiful; they 
are used by people of refinement S oveny where. Send 
10c, for a pM on 4 of either, and book on Beauty and 
care of the a John H. a 7 West 
42d street, New York 





KIDDER’S PASTILLES.” PASTILLES.rsa sana 
‘lestown, Biags. 





bury Park, Atlantic City, Bedford 
Springs, Cape May, Cresson, and other 
famous resorts. J. B. Hutchinson is 
general manager of the passenger depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Railroad; J. 
R. Wood, general passenger agent; Geo. 
W. Boyd, assistant general passenger 
agent, and Samuel Carpenter, Eastern 
passenger agent. 


The Chautauqua program will lay em- 
phasis next summer upon pedagogical 
topics. The school of pedagogy, under 
the charge of Pres. W. L. Hervey, of 
Teachers’ college, New York, will offer 
a wide range of courses in psychology, 
general methods, and special applica- 
tions. The opening address will be de- 
livered by Prof. H. B. Adams, of Johns 
Hopkins, on “ The Study and Teaching 
of History.” Special lectures will be 
given by Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Mr. 
Franklin T. Baker, Prof. W. L. Bryan, 
Prof. H. B. Adams, 
others. Conferences of parents and | 
teachers will also be organized, with a 
view to securing the intelligent interest | 
of fathers and mothers in the improve- 
ment of our educational system. 


Chautauqua Recognition day will be | 
Aug. 18, and the address to the graduat- 
ing class of 1897 in the Chautauqua Lit- | 


Great 


s | proved by the statements of lead- 

a es ing druggists everywhere, show 
that the people have an abiding confidence 
in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Great 


CS proved by the voluntary state- 

ures ments of thousands of people, 
show that Hood’s Sarsaparilla has great 

P over disease’ by purifying, en- 
ower riching and invigorating the 
blood, upon which health and life depend. 


Hoods 





Pres. Hervey, and | 


erary and Scientific Circle will be deliv- | 


ered by Pres. J. F. Goucher, of Baltimore | 
college for women. 


ee and Neuralgia. 


J. F. Cope, M.D., of Lee City, Ky., 
alle recent date, writes: “ The sample 
of Antikamnia sent me some time ago 
gave gratifying results in a severe case of | 
acute rheumatism, which had baffled 
other physicians. Patient could not be | 
moved in bed when I gave the first dose. 
I gave her a five-grain tablet every four 
hours. She slept well the following 
night; woke up the next morning, free | 
from pain, and able to move herself. She 
had no more pain, and was well in a few 
days. 


| 
| 


| 





} 


I consider Antikamnia the great- | 


est discovery in the history of medicine, | 


because it takes the place of morphine 
and all other anodynes. Rheumatism and 
neuralgia cannot exist under its use.” 
‘“* Medical Mirror.” 


Feed Them Properly 


and carefully; reduce the painfully large 
percentage of infant mortality. Take no 
chances, and make no experiments in this 
very important matter. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has saved 
thousands of little lives. 


Personally-Conducted Tours via Penn- 
syivania Railroad. 


That the public have come to recognize 
the fact that the best and most convenient 
method of pleasure travel is that present- 
ed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany’s personally-conducted tours, is evi- 
denced by the increasing popularity of 
these tours. Under this system the low- 
est rates are obtained, for both transpor- 
tation and hotel accommodation. An 
experienced tourist agent and chaperon 
accompany each tour to look after the 
comfort of the passenger. 

The following tours have been ar- 
ranged for the season of 1897: 

To the north (including Watkins Glen, 
Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Au Sable Chasm, Lakes 
Champlain and George, Saratoga, and a 
daylight ride down through the High- 
lands of the Hudson), July 27 and Aug- 
ust 17. Rate, $100 for the rownd trip 
from New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, covering all expenses of 
a two weeks’ trip. 

To Yellowstone Park on a special train 
of Pullman sleeping, compartment, and 
observation cars and dining car, allow- 
ing eight days in “ Wonderland,” Sep- 
tember 2. Rate, $235 from New York, 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


° are the only pills to take 
Hood’s Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 











DOLLARS SAVED 


ARE DOLLARS EARNED! 













uf 
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GLENWOOD “CYGLES 









You get the profits which usually go to jobbers, 
many and agents. Our Wheels are 
Strong, E —= Running, Superbly Finished, 
and Fully anted. Absolutely nothing 
better made. We ship anywhere subject to 
examination at bottom wholesale price, 
$45.50—and guarantee complete satisfaction. 

A good bicycle will add much to the ; leasure 
and profit of your vacation days. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


THE HARRAH-STEWART MFG CO., 


Des Moines, Towa, U. 8S. A. 














A little more care 

in the proper use of disinfect- 
ants will do much to preserve 
the health and cheerfulness of 
the children and prevent the 
closing of the school owing to 
the outbreak of some infectious 


disease. 


“*How to Disinfect,’’ an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for disinfection in everyday life 
and during cases of infectious illness, sé¢nt free. 

The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City. 





Buckeye Bell Foundry 
E.W.V: Cincinnati, 
Ban Pure come > Church Bells Chimes 


Pure T 
D sTiceat Gr —y f+, »  *y — 











sounding, and highly satis- 
Peotory balls for ebeois O Churches, &0. 


WEF INOF, Rv. Teac" 








Description and prices on application 
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+ hiladelphia, Baltimore, and Washington; 
$230 from Pittsburg. 

Two ten-day tours to Gettysburg, Lu- 
ray Caverns, Natural Bridge, Virginia 
Hot Springs, Richmond, and Washing- 
ton, September 28 and October 12. Rate, 
$65, from New York, $63 from Philadel- 
phia. Apply 1196 Broadway, New York. 


Sermons will be preached at Chautau- 
qua in 1897 by Pres. William DeWitt 
Hyde, Rev. E. Winchester Donald, Rev. 
W. V. Kelly, Rev. Graham Taylor, Bish- 
op C. C. McCabe, Rev. J. C. MacKenzie, 
Bishop John H. Vincent, and Rev. Willis 
P. Odell. 


The Foe of Foul Air and Disease. 


For a long time it has been known 
that the balsamatic perfume exhaled by 
pine trees was beneficial to weakened 
lungs, but it was only recently that the 
cause was explained. The -hygienic in- 
fluence of the blue gum tree of Australia 
(eucalyptus globulus) and camphor has 
also long been known. The clue to ex- 
plain the cause of this phenomena was 
furnished by Kingzett as a result of a dis- 
covery which, like many others of 
great practical value to mankind, grew 
out of a purely scientific investigation. 
He believed that plants do not produce 
ozone, as some suppose, but peroxide of 
hydrogen, and he undertook a series of 
experiments to clear up this moot point 
in natural chemistry. From these experi- 


Teas and Coffees. 


The reputation of our house requires no 
commendation from us. Established over | 
36 years at the same address, All Teas not | 
perfectly satisfactory we will take back, ex- 








ments followed his great discovery of the | 
antiseptic qualities of peroxide of hydro- 
gen, the identification of the purifying 
power of the pine, eucalyptus, and cam- 
phor trees, and the invention of a method 
of preparation, which brings their total 
healthful principles within the reach of 
the public. The two chief preparations 
are fluid and oil. The first of these is a 
watery solution, containing peroxide of 
hydrogen, camphoric acid, soluble cam- 
phor, thymol, etc., while the oil contains 
a great ‘quantity of camphoric peroxide. 
To these products, in common with 
others since discovered, the fancy name 
of “ Sanitas” has been given, and this | 
has been registered as the trade-mark of 
the American and Continental “ Sanitas ” 
Co., Limited, 636 West 55th street, New 
York. The Sanitas oil brings the balsam 
of the pine woods to the patient’s home, 
thus placing the curative properties of 
nature’s restorer within the reach of all. 
It is used by inhaling the vapor, or by 
applying it to the throat and nostrils. by 
means of an atomizer. The other “ San- 
itas” preparations consist of powder, 
soaps, toilet, and veterinary preparations. | ¢ 
For a more complete account of the state 
of scientific knowledge regarding this 
subject, readers are referred to “ Nature’s 
Hygiene,” a systematic manual of natural 


| hygiene, by C. T. Kingzett, F. I. C., 


C. S., vice-president of the Society of 


Public Analysts, England. 


Summer Time Table on the West Shore 
Railroad. 


The West Shore Railroad summer 
schedule will go into effect Sunday, June 
27th, 1897. There will be many import- 
ant changes and additions. The through 
car service between Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Asbury Park, Long 
Branch, Jersey City, and Catskill Moun- 
tains, Saratoga, and Lake George, will be 


change, and prepay expenses, or refend the | shown in the new schedule. 


money. On these conditions you run no risk. 

Orders of $10 and upward we will allowa 
complimentary in Tea equal to 20 per cent, 
off and pay all charges. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds, It will pay 
you well to get up clubs among your friends 
and neighbors for our Celebrated N 


| 





| 


ew Crop, | | will leave New York at 1.00 


There will be many improvements in 
the new service, and the time of several 
through trains has been greatly reduced. 

The popular Rip Van Winkle Flyer 
will leave New York as usual, at 10.45 A. 
M., making a very fast run through to 
the Catskills, without change of cars. 

The Saturday Half-Holiday Express 
P. M., and 


High-Grade Teas, These are Special In. | reach the principal Catskill Mountain 
ducements to Institutions, Boarding-Schools, | points in time for supper. 


Large Consumers, Club Agents, Hotels, ete, 


Two or three acighbors can club together and | 


send for $10.00 worth o! Teas and get them 
at a small advance on cost of importation. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 























Cents Per Pound 

Oolong, black - - - - = 25, 30,35, 40,50 
Mixed, black and green - - - 25, 30, 35, 40, 50 
Japan, uncolored - - 25, 85, 40, 50 
English Breakfast, black- - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Young Hyson,green - - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Imperial,greene - - - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Gunpowder, gren- - - 25, 35, 50 
Sun-Sun Chop Tea, black with green tea flavor 70 
Long-Arm-Chop Tea, black with green tea flavor 70 
Thea-Nectar, b k we Treen tea flavor 60 
asket-Fired, Japan, bla 25, 35, 40, 50 
Sun-Dried J Japan Ee on ee 5 
Assams - - - - 50, 70, 80 
Orange Pekoes - 70, 80 
Finest Brands of Ceylon: Teas - 80,70, eh x 

Offees <« «+ - - 18, 8, 23, 25. 


Send this “ad.” and 10c, in stamps and we val 
oy ~~ 34lb, of i kind of Tea oy x ones. 


T 
Ib. We will send & feof FI 


ber pounds of FINE FAMILY 
EAS on receipt of this “ad.” and $2.00, This is a 
special offer! 


THE GREAT , AMERICAN TEA CO., 
3r and 33 Vesey St., New York. 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of on description—School Poe, ent J 
Books, Novels, etc., send 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 


Catalogue on application. Imp. Importations promptly made- 


| morning. 
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There has also been added a sleeping 
car, which will leave New York on the 
A. M. train, reaching the Catskill 
Mountains in time for breakfast Sunday 
The sleeper can be entered at 
g.00 P. M. Saturday night. 

A return train will leave Catskill 
Mountain points late Sunday night, arriv- 
ing in New York early Monday morning 
in time for business. This train will be 
appreciated and considered a great ac- 
commodation by business men who can- 
not leave New York early on Saturday 
afternoon, permitting them to spend Sun- 
days with their families in the Catskill 
Mountains. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow's Soorninc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHI EETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the nde yt ALLAYS all PAIN,CU ES 
WIND COLIC, is the best remedy for Dis 
RHA, Sold ty ‘Dre gists in every part of the 
= Be sure and ask for “* Mrs. Winslow’s Soothe 
ng Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
conte a bottle. 


“Tr may be true what some nren Say, 


Itmaun be true 


PUBLIC 44 


endorses 


Iris a solid cake o| 


orrnienrT 


Shirt Waists 


Our great Sale of manufacturers’ 
surplus stocks of Shirt Waists still 
continues with an unbroken assort- 
ment of sizes and patterns. Never 
before have such opportunities ex- 
isted to secure absolutely new and 
perfect garments at half and less 
than half regular prices : 


Shirt Waists—detachable collar, 
front, pleated back. 
cents; now 25 cts. 


full 
Previous price, 65 


Shirt Waists—of Lawn and Percale, in 
beautiful colorings. ae prices, $1.00 
and $1.25; now §0 cts 


Shirt Waists—in rich materials and 
beautiful styles. Previous price, $1.50; 
now 75 cts. 


Shirt Waists—the choicest and finest 
goods of the season. Previous prices, 
$2.00, $2.50, $3.00 and $3.50; now $4.00, 
$1.25, $1.50. 


The Sagita Bicycle 


AT $35.00 


has taken a firm hold on popular 
favor. The limited number we se- 
cured from the manufacturers, at a 


decided sacrifice, is likely to be 
quickly distributed. The Sagita 
is a firm, strongly built wheel, 


graceful, easy running, and beauti- 
fully finished. Men’s, and 25- 
inch. Women’s 22-inch. It’s a 
very good wheel for very little 
money. We give a written guar- 
antee for one year with each wheel. 


99 
ae 


Mail orders promptly and accurately filled 


Strentetes 
& Clothier 


PHILADELPHIA..... 





LLARS 
UFFS. 


SI BLE wo Cc 


Invaluable for Teachers, Travellers, Pro- 





fessional Men, Farmers and Tradesmen. 

Why they excel the linenkind: Th 

their shape, will not wilt. Both si 

made i cloth, reed b: 
Perfect ly laundered and 
NOT TO BE WASHED. 

lust wear, reverse, and then 4 

ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 


ane found at the stores, send six cents for 
le collar and cuffs, naming size and style 


Reversible Collar Co, 95 Milk S Mass, 


keep 
are 
a centre 

















gyrate men say: 


SPINION 


}Sapolio— 
couring soap-- 










See 
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The Educational System of 


ROUND HAND VERTICAL WRITING 


Prepared by ANNA E, HILL, Supervisor of Penmanship, Public Schools, Springfield, Mass, 


THE SERIES COMPRISES: 
THREE ILLUSTRATED WRITING PRIMERS—size, 6% x 4% inches. 
THREE INTERMEDIATE BOOKS, 1, 2, and 3, (Nos. 1 and 2 IIl.)—size, 6% x 7% in. 
FOUR LARGE BOOKS, 4, 5, 6 and 7—size, 734 x 84¢ inches. 
A BOOK OF BUSINESS AND SOCIAL FORMS —size, 71 x 8% inches. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES: 


Books of Three Different Sizes, adapted to the size of desks used by pupils in the different grades. 

A Round Hand with short loops, combining legibility and rapidity of movement with natural and 
raceful formation of letters, 

A IMustrations in the Primers and lower numbers, 

Absence of Confusing Ruling. 

Adaption of Vocabulary and subject matter of copies to requirements of regular work in the various grades. 

Movement Exercises which are essential to the mastery of a rapid and legible hand. 

Large School-Room Wall Charts, giving proportions of letters and movement exercises for class work. 


Correspondence ts solicited and will receive prompt attention. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
Progressive Methods of Scientific Teaching 


PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE, ntHEALTH EXERCISES 


A New Two-Bookx Course. Pus.uisuep in 1896, 
Prepared in accordance with the Latest and Best Educational Methods. 
’ s Contains simple practical lessons for Primary Classes, with 
May 5 Primary Physiology. copious illustrations tor Health Exercises, 


2 is the best common sense prac- 
May’s Human Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene tica! book for Normal and In- 
termediate Schools, 
The New York State Bulletin says, “It is in every way an excellent text-book.” 


See THAT IT 1s AMONG THOSE USED IN YouR SCHOOL. 





Special terms for introduction. Correspondence invited, 


WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY, Publishers, 41, 43, 45 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


A New Series of 
Vertical Writing Books, 


The Duntonian 


EASY TO READ. EASY TO WRITE. EASY TO TEACH. 








Now READY. 











This Series has been in careful preparation for several months. The 
author, who has made instruction in penmanship and the preparation of 
writing books a life occupation, after close study of the subject, has here 
resented a series with special features of great teaching value, that dif- 
erentiate it from all other systems of teaching vertical penmanship. 
Teachers who have examined the books are unanimous in commendation 
of them and of their plan of instruction. The author avoids both the 
“go as you please” and the go only just so, methods, but by a device 
peculiar to his system, with use of simplest forms of letters connected 
together, insures a practical, vertical, round hand, with ease to both 
teacher and pupil. 
The use of no other series of writing books yet published will so 
readily promote a rapidly written, legible, uniform and at the same time 
elegant vertical handwriting. 


A Sample set will be mailed for examination for 25 cents; 
Short Course, 15 cents, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


76 Summer Street, BOSTON. 
267 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 


Che Smith Premier Cypewriter, “warne" OT. im 


Best Value Writing Machine. 











First in Improvements, Henest 
Gonstruction and all High-grade 
Typewriter Essentials. ~» + ¥ 


ART BOOKLET FREE. 


Che Smith Premier Cypewriter Zo., syracuse, n.v., u. $. A. 


Branch Offices in 42 Principal Cities in the United States and England, © 


















itis our pride that 
we enable anvbody any “& 
where to buy or sell or & 
exchange new or secondhand § 


schoolbooks 
| of all the publishers \ 


promptly and at New York prices. 
Alphabetical catalogue free to 
anyone who mentions this ad 
Hinds & Noble 


4 Cooper Institute, N. Y 











THE BEST METHODS IN 


PRIMARY READING 
AND LANGUAGE. 


FOR FIRST YEAR GRADES— 


Appletons’ Elementary Reading 
Charts. 


Price,. « e . es é¢ «2 ore 








FOR SECOND YEAR GRADES— 
Primary Language Studies, 
Part One, Price, . P ° . $15.00 
FOR THIRD YEAR GRADES— 
Primary Language Studies, 


Part Two. Price, . . «© « « + $15.00 





The above Charts have been more widely adopted 
in City and Graded Schools than all other similar 
charts combined. 


For circulars and further information address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


EVERY TEACHER 


finds daily in her work some new and 





perplexing problem to solve. With 


The Teacher's 
Practical | ibrary 











at hand for consultation, the answer 
may always be found . 


It will cost you nothing to have this 
Library placed upon your table for 
inspection . ‘ 


Send postal-card for _ particulars, 
mentioning this paper . ... . 





AGENTS WANTED 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


Publishers, 


72 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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THOMPSON’S IMPROVED SOLAR LANTERN 


FOR THE EXHIBITION OF SLIDES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A strictly first-class apparatus 
at a moderate price. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 


A. T. THOMPSON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Ou, Lime, & Electric Light Lanterns, 





26 Bromfield St.. - BOSTON, MASS. 











ee 


SCHOOL DESKS 


Adjustable or Standard. 
line of both styles 


We have a fine 
We sell goods as a 
matter of business, but strive also to merit 
the confidence of our patrons. 


BVWEtVesseves Gaps R RSE 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


—small and large orders receive alike 
careful and prompt attention. Our goods 


are modern, reliable and moderate in cost. 





Catalogue free. 





UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


; 315-321 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


BOGS VST FB OF G88 SSB OFFS FS 5F5F8855855S 8550884248888 88 


74 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


eae 

















WILSON’S SOLAR 


HELIOSTAT. " PROJECTION LANTERN. 


ut ut PICTURE PROJECTION we ue 


by the Solar or Electric Lantern as a means of illustration for 
GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, LITERATURE, CIVICS, RELIGION, ART, 
PuystIoLocy and NATURAL HISTORY 


wIN THE COMMON SCHOOLS.x 


Method and appliances planned by FRANK T. WiLson during 
ten years practical experience. Set of explanatory pamphlets 
and exercise blanks will be mailed on receipt of One Dollar. 
Catalogues of — and slides free. 








2 2. ss 2. 


J. B. COLT & CO,eececee 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Apparatus for the Projection 

of Sun and Artificial Lights for Ilustrative and Scientific 

purposes, also of Stereopticon Slides and Accessories : : : 
215-117 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 189 LaSalle St,, CHICAGO, ILL 
131 Post St.. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


RLS ee ee 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO PURCHASE 


School [Furniture 


WITHOUT SEEING OUR LINE. 
WE MANUFACTURE: 
‘The Improved Victor Folding and Lock Desk 


The Improved Victor Stationary Top Desk 
‘The Improved Victor Adjustable Desk 











| These desks stand without a peer and will satisfy 
the most exacting. They are absolutely perfect 
in design, mechanical construction and finish. 


A FULL LINE OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
| *% 


EXPERIENCED AGENTS WANTED FOR BOTH SCHOOL 
FURNITURE AND APPARATUS 


THOMAS KANE & COMPANY, 


RACINE, WIS. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEWEST EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 








PSYCHOLOGICAL METHOD OF TEACHING AND STUDYING LANGUAGES. 


French Series. No 2. 


CLASS-ROOM CONVERSATIONS IN FRENCH. 
A graduated set of elementary exercises for t 
lang e, forming an introduction to the a4. bf thought ICTOR 


Prench Series. No. 1. 


THE FACTS OF LIFE [Les Faits de la Vie.] 
Idiomatically described and systematically arranged, forming a text-book 
for the methodical study of the French vocabulary. Part I., Home Life— 
The Plants ctor Betis, Director of the Normal 
School of 68, mn, and HowaRD Swan, Director of the Central 

School of Foreign Tongues, ‘London. 8vo, 80 cents net, 


‘rector of the Normal Sch 


001 oF ages, 
a ~~ need of the Central School not Foreign Tongues, “London. 8vo, 


80 cents 





PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
By @ eT L Lapp, of Philosopby in Yale University. 
lamo, 2h pages. $1.00 net. 
AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA. 
Covering the Nortbern United States and the British possessions, from New 
Foundland to the parallel of pes southern Soundety of Vi nia, and from 
the Atlantic ay | Sewwges te the 102d meridian. By Professor N. L. 
BritTon and Hon. ADDISON WN, President of the Torrey Botanical Club. 
Complete in thres volumes, Vo Vols. Met and II. now ready. Each, Imperial 8vo, 
$3.00 special net ; postage, 36 cents additional. 


Every spectes figured. Vols.I. and IT. contain over 100 pages and over 3000 cuts. 
HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC. 


By Henry E. KReusiet. Hints and suggestions to untaught lovers of the 
art. Tilusteared. 12m0, $1.25 net. 


BUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGE. 


) bs J THATCHER and FerDINnanD eo of History in the 
bas of Chicago. With lu maps. i2mo 


a SRR y. HISTORY OF MEDIA:VAL EUROPE. 


Outver J. THatcugr. With maps. 12mo, $1.25 net. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


me, Professor of the University of Stras 








| THE POWER OF THOUGHT. 
What it is and What it Does. By Joun DouGias STERRETT. With an Intro- 
duction by Professor J. Mark BaLpwis, of Princeton University. 12mo, $1.75 


INDUCTIVE LOGIC. 


® Hresen, Ph.D,, Assistant Professor of Logic in Princeton 


OHnN GRIE 
Gaines 12mo, 346 pages, $1.50. 


SCHOPENHAUER'S SYSTEM IN ITS PHILOSOPH- 


ANCE. WILLIam CALDWELL, Professor Moral and 
Social Philosophy in Northwestern University. 8vo, $3.00 ne 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


ICAL SIGNIFIC 


By Georoe Croom RoserTsoy, late G 


London. Edited from notes of the lectures delivered at the Meo 
1892. By C. A. Fotgy Ruys-Davips. (University Series.) 12mo, $ 
ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By GrorGe Croom RoBerRTson. Edited from notes of the lectures delivered 
at y the College, 1810-1872, by C. “A. Fotey Ruys-Davips. (University Series.) 


12mo, $1.25 net. 


LATIN LITERATURE. 


By J. W. Macxat, soma Fellow Balliol College, Oxford. (University 


Series.) 12mo, $1.25 


Prof: 





ALFRED WEB! 
oy = Tautr. PhD, Professor of Philosophy in = baiversity of 
issouri, from the pad French edition, revised and enlarged. W: 
Hography. 8vo, $2.50 





the chief authors.” 





THE SCRIBNER SERIES OF SCHOOL READING. 


A uniform series for supplementary reading in schools. Each, 60 cents net. Other vol 8 to be 
FANCIFUL TALES. CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN LITERA- 
By Frank R. Stockton. TURE—1660-1860. By HenriertTa CaRisTIAN WRIGHT. 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOL-BOY. 


By EoWARD EGGLESTON. 





Tracy sms Yale University : “‘I know not where to find in 
such aconvenient compass so clear a statement of the Fecniter qualities 
of Rome's literature, aad such sympathetic and defens 


practice of subjective 


ton, and HowarpD 


reek Professor, Universit: loge, tt 


judgment on 





CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE—1960-1896. ‘By Henrietta CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 


d later. 





EDUCATION 4L CATALOGUE OF 124-PAGES SENT ON REQUEST, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














The Werner | 
Arithmetics 


«REAL NUMBER LESSONS 


in Two Booxs, 


By FRANK H. HALL. 


TO EDUCATORS: 
We desire correspondence with those who feel that the 
resent methods in the teaching of Arithmetic are unsatis- 
fe tory and who wish to acquaint themselves with a Series 
of Arithmetics that is in accord with the most advanced 


thought upon this subject. : 
asa 
PRICE LIST: 
The Werner Arithmetic, Book I., 4oc. 
The Werner Arithmetic, Book II., s5oc. 
The Advanced Arithmetic, 


Send for a list of the Werner Epoch-Making Text-Books, such as 
The Werner Primer, The Werner Geographies and the Werner 
Arithmetics, DeGarmo’s Language Lessons and Grammar, Hins- 
dale’s American Goverament, Adams’s Laboratory Manual, Burton's 
Story of Our Country, First Year Nature Reader, Legends of the Red 
Children, Biographical Booklets, etc. 


In Press. 


Werner School Bo Book Company, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


CHICAGO: 160-174 Adams Street, 
NEW YORK: Sand 7 E. 16th St. 


BOSTON: 110 Boylston St. 








~"$'CAESAR'S GALLIC WAR 


With Introduction, Notes, Index and Vocabulary. 


le 
Edited by C. M. Lowe, Ph.D., and J. T. Ewing, M.A. 


The editors have sought by the most careful study of the diffi- 
culties which are likely to present themselves, to prepare such 
helps and arrange them in such a manner as to give the best 
results for the time devoted to the work. 


Introduction. A carefully pre- 
pared introduction 
on the life of Caesar and the mili- 
tary art of his times with marginal 
reference numbers, wh hich are con- 
stantiy referred to inthe notes, and 
an analysts of each separate book 
are of the important features 

of the book. 


Marking All long yous 

are marked in the 

Long Vowels. text, vocabulary, 

ad notes, thus giving the student 

without conscious effort a correct 
pronunciation. 


Classs-room 7° remove aii objec- 
Text tions to the arrange- 
“ ment of notes on the 
+ Same page with the text, and to 
secure more thorough preparation 
of the lesson, a Separate text with- 
out note or < is 
free of charge when the book is 
introduced. 








Maps and he book ates ex- 
ce.lent maps,battleplans, 
Plans. and other helpful Illus- 
trations, There is a unique ar- 
rangement of the large maps which! 

is a very great advantage, 


Helps on Each new word is 
Same defined at = foot, of 
the p where it first 
With Text. Soobate where also will 
be found all rammatical, explana- 
tory, and historical notes. This 
arrangement saves the student's 
time and avoids the dissipation of 
energy from constantly turning 
eaves 


Index. x. full topical index for 
ick reference to every 
point in D the introduction and notes 
and for inductive study is given. 
This enables the teacher to find 
illustrative material on any topic. 


Price of the Book for class use, $1.25. Separate text FREE when 
book is intreduced. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 





378-388 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL, 





